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TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

THE EAEL OF CARLISLE, K.G., 

8cC,f &C.y &C. 

My Lord, 

I venture to dedicate to your lordship 
the accompanying work» from a double motive. Firstly, 
because as an Irishman^ I have, in common with the 
majority of my countrymen^ a distinct and grateful 
recollection, that while you formed part of our Irish 
executive, you evinced on all occasions the warmest 
sympathy for our interests ; and, better still, that your 
beneficent acts seconded your kindly intentions, and left 
after them abundant manifestations of the benefits that 
may accrue when power, wealth, and good will combine 
to advance the public welfare and diminish private suffer- 
ings and distress. Secondly, my lord, I mtrude upon 
you, because you have stooped from your proud position, 
m order to benefit humbler men than yourself, and, in 
doing so, you have, both as a speaker and writer, given 
to your own order an example well worthy of imitation, 
and evinced a practical sympathy for the advancement 
of knowledge and correct taste, which cannot fail to be 
attended with beneficial consequences to all. It is not 
easy to over-estimate the many political, as well as social, 
advantages which may be expected to spring from good 
and graceful aet^ based on benevolence, and performed 
by a member of ibe patrician class — thereby affording 
a direct refutation to a popular calumny, and offering a 
convincing proof that the Peer thinks of and for the 
Peasant, and studies so to shape his efforts as to make 
them available in the best way. I trust, my lord, that 
this slight attestation of their utility and value, may not 
prove unacceptable, however humble may be the source 
from which it proceeds. Finally, I submit my work to 



your lordship's notice, because^ through its pa^es, I have 
endeavoured ta cany out your own utilitarian views, 
though, possibly, in a somewhat eccentric fashion. In 
my mstory of a Dwarf, I have striven to establish the 
superiority of Mind over Matter, and to convey to my 
readers the instructive lesson, that Providence never 
forms any thing in vain : that in denying to some those 
personal gifts and graces upon which the world sets so 
extravagant a value, the want of them may be amply 
compensated for by others which are more enduraote 
and rare, and which are oftentimes, also, attended with 
far greater advantages both to those who possess and 
those who receive the benefit arising from their exercise* 
I may add, that in pourtraying my principal personage, 
I have hardly drawn upon my imagination at all, except 
in so far as the mddents attendant on his career are 
concerned. The best and most talented friend o£ my 
early life, was one who combined the stature of a dwarf, 
with an intellect and grasp of mind which were signally, 
though sometimes strangely n:ian]fested, in every thing 
be undertook to do. He has been long in his grave, 
and I have, therefore, thought mysdf at liberty to 
imitate the manner of that man, as well as to shadow 
forth, as well as I was able, the sterUng principles and 
lofty nhilosophy with which he was certainly imbued* 
Whetner I have performed my task well or iO, remains 
for me to be made aware of, and in venturing to offer it 
to your lordship's notice, I do so with a certainty of 
finoing one indulgent reader, at aU events, aJthou^h, at 
the same time, with a counterbalancing fear that it may 
not be found worthy of the approbaticm to which I 
aspire, and which to me would be a very welcome 
reward. 

I liaye the honor to be, my Lord, with great respect,* 
Tour Lordship's obedient, humble servant* 

E. I. A. BEEVICK. 

Booterstawn Avenue, 

Fehruwy, 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MT BIRTH ANI> EAELIBST EECOLLECnONS, 



I WAS certainly bom in Ireland, and my family 
were called the Nugents of Ballytemple — 
although Ballytemple is to m^, even to this 
day, a sort of myth, or terra incognita^ which 
I am bound to remember, merely because I 
think I ought not to forget. I often enough 
heard of the place itself, and of the glories 
of the race who possesssed it, but at least I 
am a bad genealogist, and, to say the truth, 

VOIi. I. B 
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I have no sort of sympathy with the Becond- 
hand prido which lies on the memory of 
groatncas that has passed away. I should 
liko to number amongst my ancestors men of 
rank and wealth — men who had 'the intellect 
to conceive and the heart to execute great 
things — who had earned distinction without 
losing character, and whose annals were ren- 
dered illustrious by the record of their virtues 
rather than by the extent of their acquisitions. 
If my own progenitors were remarkable for 
the qualities I should be gratified to think 
over, at least I cannot charge my memory 
witli ever having heard of them. Some of 
them had been subtle and pliant courtiers, 
othera had headed or joined in rebellions; 
some had made additions to thtjir estate by 
economy which others had squandered in pro- 
fligate extravagance ; a few had sat in parlia- 
ment or served as sheriffs, and one had been 
a judge, the portrait of whose wig I remember, 
although I forjet his faoo. One thing is quite 
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certain, that wbeo I was born, the family 
estate was in a complete state of collapse, and 
the family mansion was a type of its decay. 
My own earliest recollections are cloudy and 
imperfect ; I remember an old man, named 
Larry — a sort of butler, or rather sutler, I 
believe he was — who carried me about and 
told mo long stories of the originals of the 
mildewed portraits which mouldered away 
piecemeal in what was called '' the gallery ;" 
and I also recollect the figure of his son, 
(another Larry) whose prinoipil busin.ss, I 
fancy, was to consort with and take care of 
myself, as I clambered up the delapidated 
stairs, roamed through the vast and now 
cheerless and empty chambers, or wandered 
into the labyrinthine galleries and passages 
of Bally temple house, which could have been 
little better than a ruin at the time, as except 
a few small chambers in which the family 
lived, all the others exhibited only the 
miserable skeletons of a former stale — mementos 
B 3 
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of a vanished splendour, which were well cal- 
culated to humble human vanity and pretension 

the dust. 

From the earliest period of my life I was 
accustomed to be much alone. In fact, I had 
no other choice. My father had the tastes 
of an Irish gentleman of his day, and as he 
could not afford to indulge them out of his 
personal estate, he generally managed to pass 
his time in the company of richer friends, 
whose funds were more flourishing than his 
own. He was still *' Nugent of Bally temple,*' 
and the cordial reception which might have 
been refused his virtueer, was given to his 
name. But pleasure was the business of his 
life, and when she beckoned him he followed 
her, no matter into what haunts she led him, 
or at whose expense her joys were to be had. 
My mother would have been a fine — a very 
fine lady, if she could, but as fortune had 
forbidden that, she became an indolent one. 

1 do not like to cloud my memoir, at its com- 
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mencement, by an angry reminiscence, but 
the simple truth is, that I had no great reason 
to be either obliged to, or attached to her. 
She had never forgiven herself for bringing 
me into the world, and as she could not look 
upon me with favor, she was too indepen- 
dent to exhibit any tokens of an affection 
which she did not feel. I had been nursed 
by a stranger, who was dismissed when I was 
weaned, and henceforth I was left pretty much 
to the care of the two Larrys and my own. 
Larry the father was always drunk when he 
was not busy, and busy when he was not 
drunk, so, in point of fact, his son was my 
guardian, and as I grew in years, though 
hardly in person, his situation proved to be 
no sinecure. He knew more about the super- 
stitions and legends of Bally temple House 
than I did, and as he was a chicken-harted, 
though good-natured boy, whenever I insisted 
on ascending the great staircase, he always 
left me on the first landing, and remained 
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tbero while I rambled hither and thither^ on- 
deavouriiig to decipher the figures in the 
leathern hangings of the great rooms — consist- 
ing of wild hunting pieces^ grotesque groups, 
and birds, and animals, some graceful and pretty, 
and some hideous and unearthly to look upon 
— or to gaze at myself by the hour in a great 
old njirror with a fantastic filagree border (it is at 
this moment before me) and wonder how it was 
that T was so different from every one around me, 
or how it came to pass that my head was so 
large, my person and lower limbs so short, and 
my arms so long that, as they lay inactively by 
my side, they reached a little lower than my 
knees. I was not quite seven years old at the 
time — I could not be — and yet I remember as 
well, as though it had happened only yesterday, 
the singular pleasure I used to take in looking at 
my eyes, which were jet black ; at my nose, 
which was straight and delicately formed ; at 
my n.outb and teeth, the former of which, ac- 
cording to my father's estimate, had ^^ the true 
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Nugent out," whatever he meant by the com- 
pliment ; and at my skin, which was delicately 
white and pure. These consoled me, in some 
degree, for my general malformation ; although 
I well remember that, as I looked at and pon- 
dered at my own strange figure, the well-formed 
features themselves would become convulsed 
with impotent passion at its irregularity, and 
that my gestures would second them, until, as 
I witnessed my grotesque appearance under 
excited feeling, I would suddenly become calm 
again, and study to conform to my destiny, 
since I could not hope to alter it 

I had one source of pleasure, however, which 
no one understood as well as myself. 1 was 
utterly insensible to the sentiment of fear under 
any shape. I did not know what it meant. 
Both the Larrys, old and young, often warned 
me of the danger of wandering, as I did, over 
the solitary and spirit-haunted chambers in the 
dusk of the evening, or after the shadows of night 
itself had fallen ; but I disregarded them, and 
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peraUted. I bad no terror of ghostB ; iH they 
appeared to me^ or crossed my path, I was 
determined to question them ; and if they re- 
fused to answer me, I would ascertain what 
tbey were like^ at all events* Even my father 
was sometimes astonished at my indifference in 
this respect ; and when^ after some of my 
prowling excursions^ I would quietly return to 
the little family parlour^ and seat myself by the 
flre^ he used to appear pleased as well as sur- 
prised to hear me say — 

^^ No ; why should 1 ?'^ when he asked me 
where I was, and if I were not afraid to roam 
about that way in the dark. My triumph was 
increased as he continued the conversation — 

'^But it is said, Gerald, that the rooms, 
particularly those in the right wing, are 
haunted.'' 

^^ Haunted by what, sir ?" 

^^ By spirits, of course, boy." 

**The spirits of whom, sir?" 

"Pooh ! how can I tell you, child ? . Some 
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say that Denis Nugent, who served under Prince 
Eupert, and was killed in the great duel with 
General Grace, walks and, as I have heard my 
grandfather say, that one of the maid servants 
met a lady in white — that must be Dame 
Eveleen Nugent, whose portrait hangs next to 
the door, or all that remains of it, at any rate — 
and nearly died of the fright." 

"She was luckier than I am, sir; I never 
met one of them." 

"You do not mean to say, boy, that you 
would like to meet a ghost ?" 

" I don't see what harm it could do me, sir ; 
and, if it returned from another world, I 
should' wish to ask it what that other world 
was like." 

"You are a very extraordinary child, Gerald. 
Your nerves are made of iron. I cannot under- 
stand you at all." 

I saw that he meant what he said ; that he 
looked at me with a mingled feeling of ad- 
miration and terror ; and, young as I was, I 
B 5 
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felt that it WM the greatest complimeDt be 
could pay mc^ and was satisned. 

In one of my long winter rambles about the 
ill'kopty swampy grounds^ whieh were called 
^^ The Demesne/' I caught cold ; and as I had 
no one to mark my symptoms, or to care much 
about them, I soon became seriously ill. I was 
an uncomfortable patient, I dare say, and by no 
means very manageable, so my mother soon 
got tired of attending to my sick whims ; and, 
although my iathcr and she had some sharp 
skirmishing on the head of it, still she insisted 
that she was too delicate to undertake the caro of 
me, and that she could not bear the confinement 
of a sick-room. In fact, she was heartily ashamed 
of having given birth to such a personage at all; 
she was too selfish and too vain to pity mc, 
although she had a large store of compassion 
for herself ; and I have now reason to suppose 
that she looked upon my probable death, at 
this time, as a relief to all parties — to me for 
having been boiu buch as I was, and, to Iier- 
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self, for having been the instrument by which 
the mischance was accomplished. 

But I lived on, in a sort of scramble for 
life. The more acute and dangerous symptoms 
subsided, but to them succeeded others, equally 
troublesome ; induced, it may be, by want of 
proper care at the crisis of my malady. I must 
have fallen into a sort of fatuous or apathetic 
state, for although many events of great im- 
portance about that time happened to my 
family, I have only a feeble and indistinct re- 
membrance of having taken part in them. 

I was removed from my bed — so much I can 
just recall — and placed in a vehicle, the motion 
of which tormented me. I was then taken 
from this and shifted on board a ship. 

After that I had a relapse of my old malady, 
and when I again became conscious, I found 
that Ballytemple House, its ghosts, and all 
that belonged to it, had vanished, and that 
now I was in a strange land, where everything 
was new and incomprehensible — every thiug 
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and everybody exeept my parents and the two 
LarrySy who had followed the fortunes of the 
family^ the old man^ because he loved my 
father and was useful to him^ and the young 
one because he was equally necessary to me. 
All this I learned afterwards. But we had 
also two or three other servants, who all spoke 
a different language to mine, and who, when 
they approached me, looked at, or served me, 
seemed to do so as if I did not belong to their 
kind. But, child as I was, I was prepared for 
this and even indifferent to it. I had heard 
my deformity too often spoken of and deplored 
by both my parents not to bo perfectly con- 
scious of it myself. I was not particularly 
sensitive ou that score, and so that I was not 
positivc4y annoyed or insulted, I cared little 
for looks or laughter. A personal insult in 
words, however, was sure to rouse me, and as 
I stiuck hard witli my long, lean hands, and 
always used the first weapon that presented 
itself, uiy character soon got about, and few 
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persons chose to annoy me, so that, on the 
whole, I led a pleasanter life than many an 
unfortunate as niggardly treated by nature as 
myself, but who lacked the spirit and readiness 
which never deserted me. 

And where were we all this time ? • When 
I was able to listen to and comprehend the 
story, I heard it all from the two Larrys, the 
younger of whom remembered what the elder 
forgot. Ballytemple had broken down at last ; 
in fact, the wonder was that it had not done 
so long before, for its possessors for many a 
long year had always been gentlemen who 
were more prone to spend than to save, and 
who scorned to stint their tastes or diminish 
their pleasures so long as thoy could come by 
the means to indulge them. My own poor 
father was not a bit wiser or more prudent in 
his goucration than those who had gone before 
him an d left him a proud name and an incum- 
bered estate as his heritage. lie was a Boman 
Catholic, also, and at that time his creed was 
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an obstacle to his advancement ; so he became 
a pauper and a patriot ; ran in debt as long as 
he could find any one to trust him, or hazard 
another mortgage on the estate ; entered into 
a plot against the government of the day, be- 
cause he had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by insurrection ; was betrayed, denounced, 
proclaimed, and, at last, escaped both from his 
creditors and his foes, leaving Ballytemple and 
all its faded glories to their fate, and wan- 
dering away himself to Germany, because he 
was aware that one of his own name and kin 
was a General and a Count in the Imperial 
service, and was perfectly able to advance him 
if he would. Besides he had been always of a 
military turn and longed to mingle in a real 
melie ; and as it was a period of military com- 
motion throughout Europe, the profession of 
arms was both highly popular and easily 
entered upon. The Emperor Charles the 
Sixth was just then engaged in his celebrated 
enterprise against the Turks, in conjunction 
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with the warlike Czarina, and as it was known 
that General Count Nugent was to haye a com- 
mand, my father decided on seeking the in- 
terest and protection of that prosperous warrior. 
Accordingly he waited upon him and met with 
a characteristic reception rather than a favour- 
able one. When he first entered the room 
where the General sat, surrounded by his 
oflScers, the old Chief looked at hira from head 
to foot, and even arose from Iiis chair, and 
walked deliberately round his person in order 
to continue his survey. Apparently, what he 
saw did not displease him. Indeed, both in 
body and mind, the candidate for promotion 
was exceedingly well adapted for a soldier. He 
was a tall, handsome, athletic man of an iron 
constitution and possessed of headlong courage 
and amazing strength ; he was also a good 
shot, a fearless rider, an expert swordsman, 
and, indeed, was perfect in almost all manly 
exercises. These were high qualities for his 
contemplate 1 profession, and as the world went 
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juBt then, bore in them the germ of prosperity 
which might ripen into affluence and fame 
hereafter. 

Meanwhile, the old Count continued his 
examination as if it werea charger he was about 
to purchase rather than to enlist a man, and 
although the blood of the Nugents of Bally- 
temple, as I heard my father say afterwards, 
rose to the surface at the apparent indignity, 
still prudence sent it back to the heart, and 
constitutional indifference kept it calm and cool 
at the reflux. He bore the old man's critical 
eye with a glance as fearless as his own, and so 
when the Count had perfectly satisfied himself, 
he called to his side another military personage 
decorated with orders, and who wus nearly as 
old and even sterner and more weather-beaten 
in visage than himself. 

^* Come hither, Galatz," ho said to his fellow- 
soldier ; " this is the man whoso letter of 
application you read to me. Look at him. 
Six feet two, is he not ?" 
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" Ya, mein bruter — gut !" was the answer 
of Qalate, when he, too, had ran his eye over 
the inches of the candidate. 

" You are a Nugent — one of the Nugents of 
Ballytemple, you say," said the old chief, ad- 
dressing . my father. "I know the stock, 
although it is not exactly my branch. But 
that matters not ; you are a soldierly-looking 
fellow, and I like your spirit in looking for 
employment where glory is to be gained. 
Have you ever served before ?" 

'^ Never.^' 

" Bad. What can you do ? Bide." 

'' Yes." 

"Shoot?" 

" Yes." 

"Fence?" 

"Yes?" 

" Franz !" He rang a small silver hand- 
bell as he spoke, and almost at its first tinkle, 
a gigantic dragoon entered the room. 

"Swords!" 
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The man retired for a moment, and then 
came back with two naked weapons in his 
hand. He handed one to the old Count, who 
immediately delivered it to my father, saying 
as he did so — 

^^ Disarm that man if you are able. Gentle- 
men, make way." 

A ring of officers, young, old, and middle- 
aged, was instantly formed, with the Count at 
their head. Whatever might have been the 
feelings of my father at this altogether unez- 
pected summons to arms, he saw that obedience 
was expected, and that hesitation might ruin 
him. Instantly, therefore, did he plant his 
foot and cross swords with his gigantic adver- 
sary, who, with a half sneer, twisting his 
moustache upward, and a confident look of 
triumph on bis swarthy features, returned his 
antagonist's preliminary salute, and put himself 
carelessly on his defence. But he did not exactly 
measure his man. The Irish national tempera- 
ment is pugnacious and soldierly, and, at that 
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time, the sword was what the pistol became 
afterwards, the general decider of all disputed 
points. Irregularly bred, and frequenting the 
society of the wild and reckless spirits around 
him, my father had often been called upon to 
assert his honor or defend his life, almost at a 
moment's warning, and frequently in the midst 
of a drunken brawl. A sudden call to battle, 
therefore, did not surprise or intimidate 
him, as it might have done a less practised 
hand; moreover, he was a little irritated at 
the unceremonious proceedings of his relative, 
and still more so by the somewhat contemp- 
tuous bearing of his opponent, who, in reality, 
was one of the best swordsmen in the Imperial 
Ouard; besides, he was surrounded by keen 
judges and practised critics, with whom his 
reputation was either to be established or lost, 
and, to sum up all, he was just the person who 
delighted in a tilting match, and entered upon 
it rather with the exuberant glee of a frolic- 
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0ome schoolboy than with any serious feeling 
of the danger he incurred. Quick as thought, 
therefore, he was in position, and in two 
minutes more, the crack swordsman was com- 
pelled, in his own defence, to break ^^ the ring," 
with a flesh wound in his sword arm from the 
blade of the novice, whose skill and spirit he 
had so lately despised. 

" First blood — that will do," exclaimed the 
old General, iu a voice of command. ^^ Stop ; 
not another blow as you love your life, Franz I 
You may leave the room. Give up your 
sword, cou8in.^^ 

My father, with a low bow to the Count, 
returned the weapon as coolly as he had re- 
ceived it, and the disappointed dragoon left the 
chamber with a murky cloud on his brow. 

After this sample of his quality, the gallant 
old soldier shook my father by the hand, intro- 
duced him to his companions by name, called 
him ** coubM^ frequently, invited him to supper 
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that evening, and then dismissed him without 
saying whether he could help him to employ- 
ment or not. 

But the issue proved that he was satisfied. 
In another month my father was in the full 
uniform of a cavalry ofiicer, and, in a little 
while after, was enrolled on the personal 
staff of the Count, who loved his companionable 
qualities, and honored him for the evident 
and heartfelt zeal with which he threw 
himself into the duties of his new profession. 

At this period of his life the young soldier 
was about thirty-two or thirty-three years of 
age. 
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CIIAirTER II. 



MY KAULY RECOLLECTIONS CONTINUED. 



WfiKN this new and efficient patron of the 
lato possessor of Ballytemple House was first 
brought to bo introduced to his family, he was 
greatly struck and charmed by the sparkling 
beauty and indolent grace of my mother, whose 
spirits rose with the prospects of a brilliant 
future before her, and who exercised all her 
powers to please and captivate one so powerful 
and influential as the successful soldier and 
personal friend favorite of his Imperial chief. 
Ho kissed her warmly, and expressed his admi- 
ration in no measured terms. 
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" But you have a son, madam," he said to 
her suddenly. ^^ My cousin tells me there is 
something the matter with the boy. What 
is it?" 

She blushed, and was silent. 

^' Let me see him," proceeded the Count ; 
" I will not believe that a diseased shoot could 
spring from so goodly a stem." 

** I fear you will be disappointed, Count," 
said my father, for my mother blushed, and 
continued still silent. ^'The poor child is a 
dwarf. I told you so before," 

"A dwarf 1 umph ! To see one of the 
Nugent race a dwarf^ will be a novelty 
as well as a curiosity, at least. Let him be 
brought," said the old man. 

My father hurried from the room, and in a 
fit of desperation, snutcljed me from my couch, 
without telling me wliorofore. He then more 
leisurely decended, soothing me, and preparing 
me for the interview as we went. 

My mother had been exerting all her elo- 
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quenoe^ while we were away, to explain and to 
apologize for mj untoward intrusion on the 
Nugent stock; but notwithstanding all her 
exertions, still it was evident that the Count 
was greatly shocked at my appearance, and his 
comments, although sufficiently brief, were by 
no means complimentary. I looked wan, 
sickly, and morose, moreover, and these draw- 
backs increased my disfavor. 

He gazed at me sternly, as I lay in my 
father's arms, and his first remarks partook 
infinitely more of the camp than of the 
Court. 

" Can he stand ?" he demanded, roughly. 
'^ 8oh 1 Put him on his legs, if he have any. 
Lay him down ; make him stand." 

My father obeyed orders, and set me 
down. 

" A child 1'^ continued the General, pro- 
ceeding in his running commentary. ^'By 
Saint Anne of Austria I madam," he said, 
turning full upon my beautiful mother, ^^ it is 
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an ape you have produced, and not a boy. Can 
the thing speak ? What name have you given 
him ?" 

" Gerald," said my father, in a low tone. 

" Ah ! Well, then, Gerald, do you know 
me ?" he asked. *< Who am I ?" 

I looked him full in the face, and deliber- 
ately answered — 

" A coward." 

" Shame, Gerald, shame," said my mother, 
hastily, while my father only smiled. 

** Don't stop him, madam," said the Count. 
" Let the child speak for himself. How do 
you know that I am a coward, mannikin ?" he 
went on, addressing himself to me. 

*^ Because you have insulted my mother, 
and called me an ape," I replied, without a 
moment's hesitation. " I am as God made 
me, so you must be a coward to say what you 
have done to a woman and a child, and if I 
had a pistol I would shoot you through the 
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hea4 like an overgrowQ hog a^ you are, for 
daring to say it." 

My mother trembled and grew very pale, 
and even my father began to look, a little 
blank at this. But the old chief was moved 
in another way at my angry insolence. His 
eye listened, and his tone trembled as he 
stretched out his hand to me, a;ad saijl in a 
voice of great emotion — 

" My brave boy ! My poor fpllow ! You 
have answered me as you ought, Gerald, and I 
stand corrected. I bpg ywr pardon, child, 
and another:^ thoughtless or, offensive word to 
you shall never pass my lips more ; I promifiie 
you that. Whatever may be your. persoMl. 
defects, they are of God's giving and sl^ould 
command our pity, not our censure or conitempt. 
Nature has given you the spirit of a hero set in 
the frame of a dwarf, and if . we cannot rejoice 
in your beauty, we may pride oujjselves that 
the Nugent blood will never degenerate while 
it is in your possession, at all events. Let us 



sbake hands and be friends ; you ai^ not ill- 
tempered or obstinate, I hope?^ 

I gave him my hand to sbake, for his praise 
of my courage soothed me; but my spirit 
monnted again, when I observed that he 
di^pped the hand he had taken wddenly, as if 
it were not a thing' he long wished to meddle 
with, for all his good feeling. 

Shortly after this he left the room with my 
fsther, and then my mother, remonstrated with 
me on my want of courtesy to their best 
friend. 

*^ You have been exceedingly rude, Gerald," 
she3 went on, ^^ and althotigh the Count had too 
much good sense to notice your want of temper^ 
others may be more particular." 

" And what is that to me ?" said I. ** Why 
did you not defend me a<s you ought^ and then 
I need not have spoken at all ?" 

" What could I say ?" a&ked my mother, 
lodcii^g at me. 

" Say ! could you not have told him you were 
3 
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proud of xne^ and no have stopped his month at 
01100 V^ was my reply. 

'^ Would ho have believed me^ Gerald ?" 
^^ Yes, he would, he must, he ought," said I, 
petulantly I ^^ Ton are a woman and a mother, 
and whatever I may be, you are the cause of 
it, and I am entitled to your good feeling and 
your kindness, though I receive neither. — 
Kot that I care," continued I, recklessly ; ^* if 
I die through your neglect I shall haunt you 
in my grave, and if I live I will yet find a way 
to make you wish that you had earned my love, 
lleraember that." 

My mother was one of those sentimental 
beauties who look well in tears, and she always 
had recourse to them on slight occasions. She was 
of a nervous temperament, also, and to a certain 
extent, feared my fierceness as much as she 
disliked my ungainly form. She was conscious, 
also, that my accusations were true, and as she 
could not defend herself, she still wept on, 
only murmuring, from time to time, 
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" God forgive you, child, oh ! God forgive 
yon V^ 

^^ Ask his pardon for yourself,'' said I, as 
she repeated it for the fifth or sixth time, ^' you 
need it more than I do. I am not ashamed of 
my mother, I do not detest her, neglect her, 
and ivish her dead ten times in the day. Tou 
gave me life and now you make it miserable. 
Fray for yourself, therefore, and leave me to 
pray for myself: it is more than you ever 
taught me to do." 

I left the room as I spoke. I dare say my 
readers may think it was time. Let them not 
blame me for my early harshness, or for my 
late remembrance of it until they dee the end. 

Affitirs must have assumed a very prosperous 
form with my father at this period, or his 
kinsman must have greatly assisted him in a 
pecuniary way, as shortly after this, a country 
residence of some pretension was taken at the 
distance of a couple of leagues from Vienna, or 
something more, and thither was I drafted to 
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live wtirely Tvfeile ipy pi^r^^te n^ite6i ijt only 
now and then. I did not care much for ^^, 
however, my ^ip|jt^r and I ^ere ant^^onist 
atoms that never could agree, and the £^rtJM)r 
aaun^^ we !Mp^9 i^he jj^tter (in4 piore pq^^r 
fortabl^ it was ^r J)qth. My fetjier, i^ttbf)^ 

■m 

swew^t .a«h»u^e4 of his B?4;erpi^y, reg^rjj^^ 
^9|9 still with 9 ma^ly fe^liaiig, o^ blended pji^ 
^d affiactipn, for which I Ip^ved him in ^qr 
heart. When he c^me now tp hie c^u^^ 
house, however, I had little ^f his ^poipty 
for he w^s g^ner^^Uy apQOfnpan^pd ^^y ^ome 
of his br,pt;her pfficpps .Wi4 tii^ir wivp^ or 
daughters, and oeoasioiji^Uy by Count Kuge^gct, 
who frequently pGffi\, me pre^^ent? but neviar j^ 
quired to see p^yself. X un^^rstop^ tjtie tP^ms 
on which he wished us to be, €|,nd as I saw pp- 
thing particiulariy loveable ^bout the oW 
soldier, his indisposition towards a nefi^^^r 
acquaintance gave me no f^ft of regret. IStVBfi 
at this e^rly ijlay, I h&4 that thorppgh 9elf- 
dependence in ipy own resoujcei^ which r^ndei^ 
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evety human being who feels it independent of 
others^ and which, 00 far as I was concerned, 
enabled me always to find pleasant occapation 
•for myself. As months rolled by I gradually 
shook off my weakness and gathered strength. 
I submitted to no curb from the servants who 
were sent to take care of the house and me. 
Indeed, one a(nd all, they looked upon me as 
something whose formidable nature was to be 
propitiated and bent to rather than controlled, 
and boy and dwarf as I was I ruled over them 
with the iron hand of a despot, merely by the 
tovoe of my will. 

iJeft thus to myself, I roamed abroad or 
Stayed at home, just as I pleased. Fortunately 
ftft myself, I had been taught to read, and the 
perusal of books delighted me. My demands 
for new ones were incessant, and these frequent 
requirements at length put my father in mind 
that a tutor for me was necessary. He con- 
sulted the Count in that, as he did in everything 
and the C!otmt eonsulted others, but he was 
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altogether ignorant of where audi an article as 
a tutor was to be had. It is probable that he 
was intentionally careless in his selection, or 
those whom he trusted were so for him ; at all 
events, the person who was to be honored with 
the difficult task of instructing me, could never 
have been chosen for his graces of person or 
his strength of mind, as I very soon came to 
know, although he and I were destined to be* 
come fast friends, hereafter ; and to go through 
many a strange scene together, for all that. 

I was walking one morning down the avenue 
which led to the house, when I was suddenly 
confronted byagaunt, awkward, strange looking 
man, of about forty-five or fifty years of age ; 
with grey eyes, hollow cheeks, a grisly mud- 
coloured moustache, and his ill-cut garments 
hanging loosely about him, although they were 
only in their first gloss and had been newly 
purchased and put on. 

This strange person stared at me in evident 
surprise for a full minute, and then raising his 
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liand politely to his hat, ho addressed me in a 
oautious and half-hesitating tone. 

'^ I haye the honor to address Mr. Gerald 
Nugent, I presume ?" he said. 

" You haye," said I. " Who are you, and 
what do you want ?* 

*^ I am called Abraham Braun," he answered,^ 
modestly, " and I am come here by your 
father's directions, to superintend your educa- 
tion and become your tutor." 

" You ?" 

" Yes, meinherr, here are my credentials," 
he said. ^^ Suffer me to rest while you peruse 
them, for I haye been walking since daybreak 
and am greatly fatigued." So saying, he pre- 
sented me a letter, and then threw himself on 
the grass at my feet. 

The letter was from my father, and it in- 
formed me that the bearer of it was to be my 
tutor — that he had been recommended to 
Count Nugent, by a particular friend — that he 
was a kind-hearted, quiet person, sufficiently 
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learnod and very unobtrusive and modest**- 
and, finally, he hoped that T would study to 
profit by his instruptious and improve my 
mind. When I had ended the perusal of the 
letter, whioh took me some time, for I W4B not 
used to read manuscript, I looked down at my 
intended preceptor, and found him fast asleep. 
I advanced to where he lay, and gave him a 
gentle poke with my foot, and he started xip 
and apologized, gassing at me, child and pupil 
as I was, with a bewildered and frightened 
air. I received his excuses with a very lordly 
frown, for I determined, on the instant^ that it 
would be easy to do as I pleased with hiio, 
and, therefore, I resolved to rule him, as I did 
most others, either by my temper or my will. 
It is wonderful what an accurate physiogno- 
mist a precocious child is, and how soon he gains 
an ascendancy over the weak and wavering, by 
his knowledge of the mental manifestations 
thus intuitively gleaned I I felt that the 
man before me was a mere feather in my hand 



— iL mere dog m my leMh or at my beck^ and, 
to own the truth, I gave him but a dog's 
wage6 for his services^ although we bisciame 
wonderfully attached to each other, notwitht- 
standing, in the long run. 

At present 1 eyed him sternly as he stottd 
before me. 

^^ You ard come to teach me then ?" I said 
to him. 

^^ I am," he meekly answered. ^^ I am de- 
puted by the noble Gount Nugent, and your 
honorable father " 

^^ Leave Count Kugent out of the question 
altogether," was my interruption. ^^He has 
nothing to say to me, so never let me hear you 
mention his name again. Ton i^re employed 
by my father and by him alone." 

The poor man Still gazed at me, but was 
completely dumb. 

"What can you teach me?" I continued, 
" Dancing ?" 
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^^ Dancing I Surely no, mein herr/' be said, 
in amazement 

** Fencing? Biding? Drawing? Algebra?" 
I went on. 

^^ I — I can fence a littlCi and draw a little/' 
be said, ^^but I cannot ride — I never was 
astride a borse in all my life." 

^^Tben wbat can you do?" I demanded, 
witb an angry tone and air. 

^^ I can teacb tbe languages." 

^^ I bate every tongue but tbat witb wbicb 
I speak," was my answer. 

^^ Writing, grammar, aritbmetic, geograpby, 
tbe use of tbe globes, mathematics, and 
cbemistry." 

Obemistry I Ab I Have you discovered 
tbe elixir of life or tbe pbilosopber's stone ?" I 
asked, having lately read something about 
both, in a romance. 

^^ Neither," was the response, ^^ inasmuch as 
I conceive both one and the other to be — " 
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'^ Can you teach Metaphysici ?" I enquired^ 
although^ at the time, I knew not what the 
word meant. 

He stared at me still harder, as he an- 
swered — 

'' No." 

" Or — or astrology ?" 

Here again I knew not what I spoke ahout, 
but the poor fellow answered, " No," as before, 
in a puzzled, submissive tone. 

^^ Humph T' said I, for I was satisfied. 
" Have you breakfasted T^ 

He admitted, with a frightened smile, that 
the meal was yet to be eaten. 

** Go to the house before you," I said, point- 
ing to it, " and tell the servant who opens the 
door, that I desired you to have breakfast 
immediately. When you have finished your 
meal, wash your face, and, if possible, get rid 
of that horrible moustache of yours. In an 
hour or two I will return, and then we will 
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telk oyer the duty you hafve been sent to per- 

I turned from him abruptly^ as I ended, and 
sauntered on. When I had walked to some 
distance, I wheeled upon my heel, and was 
immensely pleased to see him still standing 
where I had left him, looking anxiously after 
me, as if rooted to the spot. Indeed, he has 
often since confessed to me, that between the 
straugeness of my appearance, and the arro- 
gance of my address, he was completely bewil- 
dered, and for the first few moments after I 
left him, that he seriously meditated with 
himself whether it would not be better for 
him to take flight altogether, than to under- 
take the tuition of a deformed urchin, who 
seemed to haye the temper and self will of a 
demon, and who talked of learning meta- 
physics an^ astrology, with the gravity and 
confidence of a professor. But he was poor 
and hungry, and, on consideration, he thought 
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he would secure his breakfast^ at all eyents, 
and then trust to the chapter of accidents, and 
his own insinuating manners^ of which he had 
the highest opinion, fox bringing me to his 
line, and enabling him to earn his stipend, by 
teaching me what he knew himself — which, 
after all, amounted to a great deal, as I came 
to know long before I had done with him. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



MY FIRST LESSONS. 



When I returned to the house, my new tutor 
had finished his morning meal, and cleansed 
himself, only that the cherished mud-colored 
moustache was there still ; and, as I entered the 
room, it greatly pleased my precocious vanity, 
to perceive that our natural relations were, in 
some degree, altered, and that he looked with 
much greater deference to me than I did to 
him. bserving this, I put on a more amiable 
and conciliating manner, for I was satisfied 
with my triumph, and in a patronising sort of 
way, took him to the library, which, although 
not large, was well stored with books. 
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^^ I love reading/' I said to him, throwing 
myself into an easy chair, as I spoke, ^^ bnt 
much study fatigues me; therefore, I shall, 
when so inclined, attend to your instructions 
for an hour each morning, and then, during the 
evenings, you shall read to me all the pretty 
books we can find. What shall we begin with? 
Are you fond of love stories ?" 

"No— not very much." 

I believed him sincerely. 

" Or tales%of blood and battle ? You look 
like a Pagan warrior with that fierce moustache 
of yours." 

" No ; I cannot say I like war or — " 

" Or murder ?" I went on ; " are you fond of 
that ? I am. It is delightful to sit in a large 
desolate room, with a solitary lamp burning 
dimly before you, and to read of or listen to the 
deeds of some remorseless villain, who first cut 
his victim's throat, and then — and then— ^nks 
his blood perhaps." 

" Good heavens I Mr. Gerald, you have most 
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extraordinary tastes and habits, and are al- 
together yery unlike other young genilemen of 
.your tender age/' said Abraham, starting t^. 

^^ What ! you think me unlike others of my 
age, do you?" I demanded, fiercely; "you 
po^esame to make f comparisons in your own 
mind." 

"No, no — ndt, at least, in the way y^u 
imagine," he said, hurriedly. 

"You think me ugly^ — deformed," I Went 
on, " a fright, a pigmy, a dwarf, a spectacle — " 

" !¥iOU mistake me utterly, young gentle- 
man," he interjected, solemnly. " I repeat ii, 
that few children of your age-^fbr, after all, 
you are ^tf^a child, delight in the perusal of 
such atrocities as you have mentioned ; but I 
thought of your mind, and not of your bodjr. 
If you are different from others, you oainnot 
ihelp that; it is the will of Heaven that it should 
be so; ^nd, as far as I am concerned, that di£Eer>- 
ence might increase my sympathy — ^my defer- 
ence, my affection ; but, i^uBsuredly, it Ttrould 
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»ever iead my mind io oonoeiva, or !in j tongue 
tp utter, a aingle word derogatory to you to 
bdftr, or in job to speak — no, never, never P' 

It WM evident, from the poor fellow'e man- 
Aer and wliole ti{)ipcajanoe, that this speech was 
utUnr^ in per&ot good faith, and that he was 
ireaUy aineeve. I saw that it was so; and, 
therefore, I stsetehed out jny hand to him, and 
«Bdled sts I luiid--^ 

^' Toil 9re a ^ood fella^v, in spite of yomr 
mwstaehe, and I am sure we shall agne 
raaamngly* What lessons shall we begin 

Encouraged by my cordiality, Abraham pro- 
ceeded to question me ; and I am sure he was 
somewhat surpf ised to find me so backward in 
the knowledge of books afber my magniloquent 
Taunting. In fact, my store of learning was 
of ijbie Acaiitiest kind, and although my aotive 
min<i was by no means a blank, still its con* 
tents were in a very great measure dependent 
on what I had gathered by my own observation. 
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rather than from the teachings of sage or 
philosopher. My mother had taught me to 
spell, and I had gone a step further, and taught 
myself to read, in order that I might be en- 
abled at my leisure to devour the heaps of 
romance which always littered her sitting-room ; 
and I could manage to scrawl my own name in 
tolerable round hand, although of every thing 
else I was completely ignorant. I was willing 
and even anxious to learn, however ; I pos- 
sessed a memory like a vice, and a capacity of 
comprehension which sometimes is found to 
accompany persons of my unhappy conforma- 
tion, and repays them, in some degree, for the 
much personal suffering which it always in- 
cludes ; and now, despite the limits of an hour 
which I had insolently placed to our tasks, I, 
on this, the first morning of our acquaintance, 
occupied his attention for upwards of two hours, 
and laid out for myself business of various 
kinds, sufficient to assure him that I meant to 
make his office anything but a sinecure. 
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At last I tossed my book aside, in the middle 
of one of his most elaborate explanations, and 
peremptorily announced my attention to go forth 
and walk, inviting, or rather commanding him, 
to accompany me. 

^^ We will go into the forest,^' I said to him, 
'^ and if we meet with Harold, he will show us 
the lairs of the wild cats and foxes that devour 
all his pheasants, and you shall see me shoot 
them^ with my cross bow. Are you a marks- 
man?" 

" I — no," replied my tutor. 

" Then we will make you one, if you have 
only courage enough," said I. ^^ Hand me 
that himting-knife at your elbow ; nay, examine 
the blade ; is it not beautiful ?" 

^^ It is a dangerous weapon," he replied, 
thrusting the long, sharp, and highly tempered 
blade back into its sheath as soon as pos- 
sible, and almost without looking at it. 

"It is only dangerous to those who do 
not know how to use it," said I, placing it 
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in my bolt^ and shouldering my oroBS bow. 
^^ You hare heard of the Blaek Baron^ I 
•ttppoae ?^' 

*^ Never, my dear," 

** Never I You are very ignorant," I said, 
triumphantly. ^^ Well then, the forest we are 
going to walk in belongs to him, and should 
we happen to meet him, be sure to quit his 
path, for he never suffers any one to intrude 
upoa him." 

^^ Then why need we go near him. at 
all ?" 

^^ Beoause it is my pleasure," I replied 
haughtily, ^^ and beoause he is used to miy 
presence although not to yours ; moreover, I 
want to see Harold try hisr new rifle on a 
buck ; and, to sum. up all, the Black Baron's 
son, Albert, is to be home for the holidays, 
and I wish to know if he i& come. I might 
add to these reasons if I pleased, and tell 
yon that I have still another motive stronger 
than all— but that is my secret, and I don^t 



choose to part with it. So put on your hat 
and follow me, or let it alone just as yon 
like.'' 

" I will go with you, certainly," was 
his meek response, as he got ready for our 
walk. 

At this period of my life I was little more 
than ten years of age, although, from all my 
recollections, I must have had the intelligence 
and spirit of a much more advanced period, 
for; all my thoughts, wishes, and asphrations, 
were ai strai^e> hlending of boyish feeling and 
manly speeulation^-^butth^ I suppose when 
nature is freakish with tiie physical organisa- 
tioxt: of our species, the mratal development 
partakes of the eccentricity ; at least with mine 
I- know that it was so, and made me long 
to plustge into the wildest scenes of life, 
without a single throb of fear for the con- 
saquenoes that such a headlong preceding might 
involve^ 
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CHAPTER IV- 



A NEW AOaUAH^TAlfCE AND A MYSTBBIOUS 

INTBEVIBW. 



Th£ skirts of the forest of Erlsfurt almost 
touched the boundary of our own little de- 
mesne ; they were divided only by a pleasant 
stream^ which at a particular i)oint was 
spanned by a single broad plank as a bridge ; 
the margin of the little river was overhung 
by odoriferous brushwood, which both in ver- 
dure and perfume, gave a very agreeable and 
refreshing appearance to the whole scene. 
Over this ill- constructed and tremulous bridge 
I passed, followed by my hesitating tutor, and 
then, turning to the right, I plunged boldly 
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into the depths of the^ forest^ and took my 
way to the keeper's lodge, which ky to the 
east, at about a quarter of a league's distance. 

We had proceeded about half that way, 
when upon entering a pretty open or glade, 
in* which there were no trees, but which 
was fringed by a thick belt of underwood, 
I saw by the movement of the oppo- 
site shrubs, that some animal, disturbed 
probably by the noise of our coming, was 
making its retreat into the forest. Hastily 
desiring Abraham to stand fast, I darted 
through the thinnest part of the screen, and 
on making my way to the other side, I saw, 
trotting down an alley before me, a fox, 
bearing in his mouth a hen pheasant, and 
somewhat impeded in his haste by the size and 
weight of the bird. 

In a moment my cross bow was at my 
shoulder, the ball flew, and the fox, 
dropping his prey, turned to the right, and 
went limping and staggering amongst the 
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trees, evidently serioosly vonnded by my 
shot ; whilst T, hastening my pace into a run, 
took up the wounded and mangled bird. En- 
gaged as I was at the instant, I did not 
hear the approach of footsteps, until a lad 
about twelve or thirteen — ^tall of his age, 
exceedingly handsome, but with an air of 
indomitable pride on his haughty features, 
stood suddenly before me, and demanded in a 
displeased and uncourteous tone of voice, what 
I did there, 

I surveyed him leisurely from head to foot, 
and then quietly resumed my examination of 
the bird. 

^' Are you deaf, fellow?'' he said, in a still 
louder and more offensive tone. ^^ Do you not 
hear me?" 

" Yes," I said ; " I hear you." 

" And why do you not answer me in- 
stantly ?" 

^^ Because I do not choose," was my reply, 

as I fitted a new bolt to my b«w, and 

aking up the pheasant again, was proceed- 
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ing on my way baok to where I had left 
Abraham. 

" Stop 1" said the lad, who was evidently 
yery much irritated at my perfect nonefialance ; 
" ybu must not go until I know by what 
authority you presume to como into this 
forest and shoot here. You ehall not go ?" 

"And who will detain me?" I asked, 
coolly. 

" I will," he answered, advancing towards 
me, as if to fulfil his threat. 

In a moment the bow and bird were on 
the grass at my feet, and the bare blade of 
my hunting-knife glittered in my hand. 

" Stand baok 1" I said, in a voice that made 
him pause and do as I directed ; " if you 
presume to lay a single finger on me, I will 
pass this through your body." 

'* You — you do not know to whom you 
speak," he said, in a startled tone. 

" I do not care, either," was my answer, 
uttered in a very careless tone ; " you are 

D 2 
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older and stronger than I am, bat I can strike 
as hard as you, for all that, whoever you are ; 
and so I don't care a single feather of that 
dead pheasant's wing for your loud voice and 
your angry looks. If you dare to touch me 
1 will stab you, and you will richly deserve it 
for your insolence ; so you had better take 
care how you meddle with me, and a good 
morning to you." 

The haughty lad's looks grew still more 
black and threatening, as I thus spoke in a 
tone between banter and menace, and he might 
possibly have been urged by pride or passion 
to proceed to extremities and try to disarm 
mo, when a new personage appeared on the 
scene. This was Harold, the ranger or 
forester. 

lie was a man about thirty ; blue eyed, 
bluff countenanced, and good humoured. He 
and I were excellent friends, although, like 
most people of his rank with whom I had to 
deal, he looked upon me as something not 
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qmte in the usual course of naturo, and had 
learned to regard me with a mixture of pity 
for my infirmities, coupled with a kind of awe 
for my fierce spirit, ready courage, and general 
capacity, of which, no doubt, I always made 
the most in his presence as well as that of 
others. As ho now came up to where we 
stood, he first looked at my opponent and then 
at me. 

^^What is all this, young gentlemen ?'' he 
demanded ^^ Surely you are not quarrelling 
with each other ? This is Count Albert, our 
young lord, Mr. Gerald Nugent." 

^^Be it so," I answered quietly ; ^^ I mistook 
him for an apprentice of your own, and em- 
ployed for the first time in your service, to 
mark down poachers for you to arrest them. 
But I ask his pardon. Now that we know 
each other, I suppose I may put up my hunting- 
knife i»^ 

^^ If you had answered my questions, and 
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told me who you were, there would have been 
no occasion for you to have drawn it/' said the 
young County a good deal cooled down by my 
self-possession. 

^^ If you had put your questions in a different 
and more civil way^ I would have done so/' I 
replied ; ^^ but Harold here can tell you that I 
never answer a rude question except in the 
same way I have answered yours, and so, if 
ever you speak to me again, you will have the 
goodness to speak according to your rank, for 
I have been taught to believe that gentlemen 
are always courteous.'' 

The young Count laughed lightly at my 
reproof, but then he blushed also, and that 
satisfied me. Meanwhile the good-natured 
keeper proceeded — 

*^ And now that you know each other, young 
gentlemen," he said, ^^I hope you will be 
good friends and companions, as you should 
be ; and that you may become so, if you will 
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come with me^ I will show yon how to strike a 
buck without spoiling a ripgle streak of his 
yellow hide." 

"Thank you/' I said, "but I shall be 
otherwise engaged ; I cannot go with you 
to-day« Harold." 

"And wherefore can you not?" asked the 
boy noble. 

" I have business elsewhere/' said I. 

" What ! You are not angry with the Count, 
Mr. Gerald, I hope?" said Harold, good- 
humouredly. 

"Not I," was my indifferent reply ; " I am 
neyer angry with any one. If they threaten 
me, I laugh at them, and if they insult or 
injure me, I punish them ; but I neyer lose my 
temper, lest it should spoil my good looks, or 
mar my appetite." 

Harold, who knew my humour, laughed at 
my characteristio rejoinder, but the boy Count, 
who evidently did not well know what to make 
of me, answered gravely— 
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"I — I did not mean to ofltend you, Mr. 
Gerald," he said, in a very placable tone, 

" So much the better for both of us, Count," 
I said, with an elaborate bow that would have 
done honor to thirty. " The Baron of Erls- 
furt," I went on, *^ has given me permission 
to come into his forest as often, as I like, and 
as you and I may meet again, it is better we 
should do so as friends than as enemies ; only 
before I go, I advise *you hereafter to be civil 
to everybody, for a soft answer turns away 
wrath, you know, and pleasant words are a sort 
of commodity that cost nothing — not even an 
apology /" 

I turned and left them, highly pleased with 
my triumph over one so much more favored by 
nature than myself, and with the activity of a 
harlequin, I disappeared from before their eyes, 
and then suddenly bursting through the bushes, 
or overleaping them, I was by the side of 
Abraham Braun, who was seated precisely 
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where I had left him, and engaged in reading 
a book. 

^^ Hark jou !" I said to him, suddenly, as he 
closed the volume and stood up. ^^Oan you 
teU Ues ?' ^ 

" You — ^you don't mean falsehoods surely ?' 
he demanded, with a puzzled look. 

" Yes I do," I answered quickly. ** If you 
can't learn to do as I bid you, whother it be 
true or false, you shall not long be a tutor of 
mine, I promise you. If you choose to run 
counter to me, you must do so at your own 
risk, but 1 tell you beforehand that you will 
have the worst of it. So listen to me now. If 
a man and a boy should chance to come here to 
look for me, you are to say to them that I am 
gone down that path to the left, and that I told 
you I was gone to shoot kingfishers, some 
where near a lake or a ri ver ; that direction 
will be sufficient." 

" Kingfishers !" 
D 5 
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^^Detftin them about yoa as long as 7011 
can; and if the young lad should ask you 
what sort of a person I am, give me the woiat 
oharaotor you oan think of—I dare say I shall 
find a way to desenre it^ and do credit to your 
doioription some day or other." 

*' But, Mr, Gerald, you require me — ^^ 

^^ To oblige me, that is alV I ^d^ inter- 
rupting him ; ^^ and if yon hesitate, or don't 
do as I desire you, you shall never sleep an 
easy hour until you are a hundred leagues away 
l^om wherever I happen to be." 

" You— you are a very extraordinary person, 
and I— I don't xxnderstand you at all," he re- 
plied, shifting his position uneasily. 

^^ Of oourse you don't," I said ; ^^ at least 
not yot, but you will hereafter. So now be 
sure and do as I require you." 

^' But am I to remain here ?" he asked. 

** Certainly ; is it not part of your duty to 
attend and look after me ?" I answered, with 
a laugh. 
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^^ I am willing to da so/' be iaid, ^ and, 
therefon^ if ycm piease, I will go with yon." 

^^ But I don't please any each thing," was 
my immediate reply, ^' and if yon venture to 
do M) in spite of me, I will shoot you like a 
foK or a pheasant — so take your ohoioe/' 

^^ I — I will remain, Mr» Gerald," said the 
poor man, reooiling a step or two at my 
threatening looks, and audaoious deolarations. 

^^ Bo so, then, and you will oblige me and 
serve yourself,'' said I, turning abruptly 
away, and running as quiekly as my short 
legs oould earry me, down a path, in the very 
opposite direction to that which I had pointed 
out to him* Neither, when I had got out of 
his sight, did I at all abate my speed, but 
plunging yet deeper into the thickest part of 
the forest, which was becoming darker and 
more crowded every moment, I held on my 
way, untiredly, until I had spent about twenty 
minutes in my hasty travel. When I paused 
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it wa0 beneath a huge old oak tree^ of the ever- 
green ilex species. The diameter of its trunk 
was enormous ; but time was beginning, after 
many centuries of aotive vitality, to tell upon 
it, and although it still reared a roajestic heady 
full of evergreen verdure, which spread a shade 
for many yards around its base, still the bole 
was hollowed, and the perforation, beginning 
at about eight or ten feet from the ground, left 
a tolerably wide chasm, which was gradually 
widening and deeping year after year. 

Into this aperture I crept. I had tried the 
feat before, and by the aid of my long sinewy 
arms, 1 found it easy enough of accomplish-* 
ment. The hollow part did not go quite to 
the bottom, but sliort in stature as I happened 
to be, it was deep enough to conceal me. In* 
deed the very shadows cast by its own foliage, 
and that of the giants, which stood in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, made the vicinity one 
of perpetual gloom, almost amounting to twi- 
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light, and I was therefore certain that my 
position was quite free from discovery, so long 
as I wished it to remain so. 

Here snugly eusoonced, I remained perfectly 
quiet, but acutely alive to every noise, how- 
ever trifling, that reached me from without. 
Above me, on the branches, half a score of 
wood-pigeons cooed and fluttered for a time, 
until they were driven away by the intrusion 
of a whole brood of squirrels, the young ones 
of which aped the manoeuvres of the dam, and 
scampered up and down, and to the extremity 
of the slenderest branch, with the marvellous 
agility peculiar to their kind. They, too, in 
their turn, were dislodged by the heavy flap of 
a wing, which they seemed intuitively to re- 
cognise, for at its sound they vanished 
instantly, and were seen no more. Hardly 
had they gone, however, when a pair of ravens 
— 'large, glossy, bright eyed, and full crested, 
took their place, and, after shaking their 
enormous wings, and adjusting their rujBQied 
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^mnage, aat <^ipoiite to each other, and ftll 
fittt asleep. 

All ibis I perfectly lemember , I ramemberi 
alio, how aeately taptaliased I was by the tI- 
cinity of the two great birds who presented so 
fiur a mark to the aim of a yoong sportsmsn, 
without being able to make use of the oppor- 
tonity, when suddenly, first one and then the 
o&er started, as it were, from their slnmbers, 
and after listening for a single moment, spread 
their heayy wings again, and flew lasily 
away. 

I now redoubled my attention, for I thought 
I could hear a heayy footstep approaching the. 
tree, nor was I deceiyed, for presently a Toice 
— the Toice of a man whom I well knew — ^was 
added to it. He was answered by another, 
but although it was to hear tbcir conference I 
came^ from the nature of my position I was in 
some measure digappointed, and with my 
utmost attention I could hear only patches of 
their conTersation^ for I dared not stir or raise 
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myself lest T should be discovered. They stood 
immediately beneath the tree, however, and as 
they considered themselves safe from intrusion 
or interruption their tones were unguarded| 
and thus I was enabled to hear the greater 
part of the remarkable dialogue which passed 
between them. 
The first words of it were ominous. 

ft 

^* I do not quarrel with the amount of the 
sum which you demand, large os it is, so that 
the work be done — and done thoroughly," said 
one speaker, whose deep tones I knew to be 
those of the Black Baron, as the Baron of 
Erlsfurt was popularly called. ^^ But if you 
engage with me, remember that you do so at 
the risk of your life, for if you fail " 

" But I wont fail, my lord — I cannot fail — 
it is impossible, utterly and entirely impos- 
sible," replied the second speaker, in a short, 
quick, and somewhat conceited tone. ^^ I do not 
ask your gold until I show you — — " 

The voice was lowered, and I lost the con- 
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oluiion of the sentenoe. Again the Baron 
spoke — 

^^ You say that you do not object to leaye 
the country — at least this part of it ?" 

**No, my lord," was the ready answer; 
<< every country is tho same to me, and the 
best is that in which I can live pleasantly and 
gather gold while I am doing so. I hate 
poverty — almost as much as I detest labour, 
my lord. I am luxurious in my tastes, and 
cosmopolitan in my principles, and I am too 
much of a philosopher to allow my conscience 
to interfere with my interests or mar my 
appetites. Besides, I like travel, if your 
lordship pleases; my father was a strolling 
player, and my mother was a full blooded 
gipsy, so I suppose my tastes are both natural 
and hereditary. I find it convenient, also, at 
times, to ramble abroad and see other countries 
than my own. I have been now and then led 
to make mistakes^ my lord, to which justice, as 
it calls itself, gives a harsher name, and for 
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which absenoe is the only cure, because time 
slurs them over, though the law would not, 
and, besides, it always gives opportunity for a 
little ingenious transformation, at which I am 
a peifect adept." 

^* You find it necessary at times, I dare say,' 
said the Baron. 

" So I do my lord," was the reply ; " I am 
still some years under forty, and I have visited 
France, Italy, England ; — I have climbed the 
Bublime mountains of Switzerland, galloped my 
mule over the arid plains of Castile, and driven 
my droshky through the steppes of Bussia — in 
every country of which I have learned some- 
thing and left a character for strict punctuality 
behind." 

"Punctuality!" 

" Yes, my lord," continued the other, " I 
have been punctual almost to a proverb ; 
punctual in my engagements with others^ and 
equally punctual in insisting that they should 
be punctual with me. I am not particular in 
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mj morality^ but my honor and reraoitj are 
unimpeachable. I am not oyer scrupulous in 
my acts, but what I contract to do I always do 
my best to perform ; therefore it is that I 
think myself entitled to charge high for my 
sarriceSy and to see that the payment is certain 
when the deed is done* For instance, with 
your lordship now/' 

^^ Make no apology, and fear no disappoint- 
ment from me/' interposed the Baron, who 
was probably getting somewhat tired of the 
familiar loquacity of his subordinate. ^^ You 
have stated your price for what I require to be 
done, and you shall have it ; but remember, 
that if you fail or are discovered your death is 
certain, and I will not utter a word or wag a 
finger to save you. Bemember that/' 

^^ I do not ask you, my lord — I shall not 
expect it," was the cool reply. ^^ When I am 
in jeopardy, I trust to no man for safety or for 
succour save to one — and that one has neyer 
me, and if I know him, never wUl. I 
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may be slain on the spot, if I am disoaTered or 
suspected — that is my chance and I charge for 
ifr-bnt if I am mly imprisoned, it must be 
a stout fortress or a deep dungeon that holds me 
long, I promise you.^' 

" Then we perfectly understand each, other ?^' 

** Perfectly, my lord. I am to relieve you 
from an obstacle in your path, and you are 
good enough to promise me that which will 
remove a thousand obstacles from mine. You 
are my employer, but not my patron, and once 
I fairly earn my present reward, I presume 
that you never wish to see my face again." 

" Precisely so," said the Baron ; " that is a 
fair statement of our compact, and you will do 
well to remember it accurately. You under- 
take to do me a piece of service for the per- 
formance of which you require to be paid 
extravagantly " 

^^ lAberaUff only, if your lordship pleases," 
interrupted the Baron's companion. 

^^ Be it so," went on the latter, indiffer^itly. 
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'^ This usurious amount I am willing to dis* 
burae^ because it is possible you may have to 
encounter some danger, and the matter to be 
dono is of consequence ; but once my gold is in 
your possession^ there our connexion must end. 
Men of your philosophical principles, my friend, 
are generally more welcome to spend their 
earnings than to save them, and in the midst 
of extravagant indulgence, to console them- 
selves with the hope that when their present 
means come to an end, they have a ready 
resource for procuring more in the fears or 
indulgence of those who were their former pay* 
masters. In other words, they fancy that 
having once paid for concealment, their em^r 
ployers may be unheeded or frightened out of 
anything." 

'' My lord—" 

^ ' Pray hear m e out, as our conference must have 
an end, " interposed the Baron, haughtily. ^ ^ I do 
not positively accuse you of such a propensity; 
but, nevertheless, it is proper that I should warn 
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you of the consequence of attempting it. At 
present I am powerful, and the^act you go to per- 
form will make me irresistible. I am not a mau 
versed in scruples, as you may perceive, or at all 
inolined to permit them to interfere with my 
interests, or to sway my mind ; and if hereafter 
your poverty or your presumption should lead 
you to miscalcxdate your forces, or induce you by 
word, look, act, or application, to remind me of 
our present connexion, I will have you swept 
from my path with as little remorse, and as 
much certainty, as I now scatter this handful 
of withered leaves to the air, careless of what 
becomes of them. When do you purpose to 
set out ?" 

" At daylight to-morrow, my lord," replied 
the man ; whose tone seemed a good deal sub- 
dued by the unhesitating decision of his 
employer. 

^^ Here, then, are funds to forward you on 
your journey, and a first instalment of your 
pay," said the Black Baron ; giving him, as I 
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supposed, a purse of gold — for I could dis- 
tinctly hear the chink of the metal ; ^^ and, for 
the rest," he continued, *^when you arrive 
at—" 

His voice sank again at this point, and, with 
all my anxiety, I could only catch a disjointed 
word of their colloquy, here and there, during 
the remainder of their stay. The Baron seemed 
too, to be giving his agent — or instrument — 
some final and specific directions; and this made 
it, to me, a thousand times more tormenting. 
But I dared not, with all my natural hardihood, 
risk a discovery by venturing to do more than 
I did. The Baron stated himself to be a man 
without inconvenient scruples, and this admis- 
sion was too significant for me to make an un- 
bidden appearance, as an eavesdropper, upon 
their mysterious conference. They had not 
chosen that solitary place of assignation in 
order to be interrupted, and I had sense enough 
to know that a petition for mercy was not very 
likely to find a ready reception when a direct 
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provocation was given, and a ready place of con- 
cealment provided to their hand for any mode 
of punishment they might meditate. I was 
obliged, therefore, to keep myself as dose as 
ever ; and content myself with the uncertain 
information I had already gleaned, and with 
the hopes to add to it hereafter. 

Shortly after the conference broke up, I 
heard the inferior person take his leave of the 
Baron, and it appeared to me that they went 
different ways. Presently, all was still in the 
forest, or, at least, the voice of man was heard 
no more. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HT FIRST AOQUAINTANOE WTTII THE BLAOK 

BAROy. 



Urged by my prudential fears, I waited quietly 
in my ambush for many minutes, before I per- 
mitted myself to look abroad ; at the end of 
that time, I raised my head cautiously, and 
then perceived that I was completely alone. 
To leave my concealment was the work of a 
moment, and, once a free agent, I traced my 
way back to the spot where I had left the ex- 
pectant Abraham, with the speed and certainty 
of a lapwing in full flight. He was seated ex- 
actly in the same place and position, with his 
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ever ready volume in his hand. He arose when 
he perceived my approach. 

"You are heated, Mr. Gerald,'' he said, 
looking at me through his spectacles ; ^^ where 
have you been ?" 

" Catching owls." 

" Owls !" he said, wonderingly. 

" Have I been asked for? Have the persons 
I spoke of sought mo ?" 

^^ Yes, a man with a fusil in his hand ; and 
a young nobleman whom he called — " 

" Well, and you told them all about the lake 
ajid the kingfishers ?" 

" Against my will ; I said what you desired 
me, Mr. Gerald, but I protest — " 

" Did they return ?" 

" Not as yet, I believe ; at least — " 

" Very well, we will not wait for them — it 
is unnecessary. Stay I Did the boy — the 
Count, ask any questions about me ? I see by 
your face that he did. What answers did you 
give him ?" 

VOL. I. B 
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"I told him that — ^that you were a very 
extraordinary youth, and that — in shorty that 
you had a very extraordinary way of show- 
ing it." 

<* Did he laugh?" 

^^No; he seemed anxious to obtain more 
information about you than I oould give him," 
said Abraham. 

^^Let him seek it from myself, then," I said, 
carelessly. *^ Come, let us return ; wo shall bo 
late for dinner." 

Even at this early age, I had all the passion 
for dramatic effect, which the after events of 
my somewhat extraordinary career tended so 
materially to deepen. I cared not a button 
what else people might think of me, so that 
their ideas and feelings concerning me were 
mystical, confused, and out of the common. I 
had the germ of ambition strong — strong 
within me, and even then I perceived that to 
attain my wish, I must leave the beaten track 
and cut out one for myself. Neither were my 
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endeavours to follow the instincts of my reason 
— or my vanity (whichever my readers please 
to call them) at all discordant to my inclinations, 
I had a ready wit, a fierce temper — but by no 
means uncontrollable — and an utter absence of 
anything like physical fear. As to my affeotions, 
as yet I knew little about them. I loved my 
father, and, doubtless, I should have loved him 
more, had I not always perceived that although 
he was fond of me, still, that he was heartily 
ashamed of my personal appearance, and this, 
at timea, m Je me twi bitterly of him. 
"Sext to being a dwarf oneself, I dare say, may 
be accounted the annoyance of becoming the 
parent of one, aiid mine was too much a wor- 
shipper of the world and its opinions not to 
shrink from the humiliation of being saddled 
with such paternity. This disposition he had 
often evinced in my presence, and I remem- 
bered it well. 

My mother had always been to me something 
worse than a blank. I knew she cared not for 
s 3 
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me^ and only looked upon me as an incum- 
branoe or an excrescence, and, to say the exact 
truth, I returned her feelings of indifference to 
the full. I thought her conduct to me unna- 
tural, and I endeavoured not to hate her ; but 
that was all I could do. I had an instinctive 
feeling that her treatment of me was not what 
that of a mother should be — of even an ordinary 
mother, much less of one who had given birth, 
to a creature who, in a peculiar manner, might 
be supposed to require her protection, if not to 
be dependent altogether on her love. Bat 
this, evidently, was not her notion of her 
duties, or she overlooked them, and, as a con* 
sequence, I was as lax in my reverence as she 
was in her affection, and, when I thought of 
her at all, it was with a sneering lip and a 
chilled heart, which I thought she deserved, 
and vfhich my own hard nature was just the 
one to repay in kind. 

My connexion with the rest of the world 
was of a character to fix and deepen my worst 
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passions rather than to awaken or call forth my 
better or kindlier ones. Under any circum- 
stances, a child neglected or deserted by its 
natural protectors, and committed heedlessly 
to the indifferent care of menials and mercena- 
ries is a pitiable object; but when to this, 
as it happened in my case, was superadded 
the misfortune of great natural malformation, 
which, in itself, is much more apt to call forth 
the ridicule or the taunt of the world than 
its pity or protection, its position becomes 
doubly distressing. I felt this in its full force, 
although, fortunately for myself, I had strength 
of will and determination of character sufficient 
to prevent or overcome the inconvenience that 
might have otherwise beset and tormented me^ 
as consequences of my isolated position and 
natural defects. I was well served, not from 
affection but fear, and my wishes and even my 
whims, were deferred to, because it was found 
easier to obey than to contend with me« 
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Moreover, my strange habit of wandering 
about in lonely places — my precocious under- 
standing — my eccentric remarks and bitterly 
satirical sayings, procured for me a degree of 
toleration and respect which nothing else 
could possibly have obtained, I became a 
matter of speculation and awe, rather than of 
any other feelings, in those who approached 
me, and so conscious was I of the sort of supe- 
riority which all this gave, that by every means 
in my small power, I laboured incessantly to 
increase it. To the servants of the household I 
seldom spoke, save in a tone of the haughtiest 
command, and if they ventured to dispute even 
my most careless requirement, although I said 
but little at the time, still, one way or other, 
they were sure to suffer for it. With strangers 
I seldom spoke, although when they addressed 
me, T answered boldly rather than courteously, 
and I was careless of offending them, because, 
under the influence of irritation, they seldom 
desired any further intercourse. I never eat 
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my meals in regular order, but indeed my 
appetite was always freakish, possibly as a 
yice of my conformation; and my hours for 
rising, retiring, and so on, were so completely 
out of all rule, that, at length, any attempt to 
restrain me, either by night or by day, waft 
abandoned, and I was allowed to roam abroad, 
or to sit in solitude at home, just as I pleased, 
and without any one even venturing to say a 
word to me on the subject. 

Early in my residence at our present habi- 
tation, I had found my way into the forest, 
notwithstanding that I was warned, by almost 
every one with whom I spoke of the danger 
of doing so, and impressed with a thousand 
shadowy fears regarding the power and 
ferocity of the man who owned it. The 
Baron of Erlsfurt, like myself, was not a 
popular personage ; he was said to be a proud, 
licentious, and tyrannical noble, who seldom 
took up his residence at the castle for any 
length of time, or for any better purpose than 
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to replenish his purse by the sale of timber, 
and the collection of funds from his vassals 
or tenants, who were ground down to ponder 
in order to procure them. Once these funds 
were procured, he disappeared for a long season 
to spend them in a congenial sphere, although 
those who supplied them well know that he 
would return as hungry as a hawk, and, like 
it, anxious for his prey. He was called the 
Black Baron, partly from the darkness of his 
complexion, and partly from the complexion 
of his acts, for it was rumoured, that he and 
his dissolute associates had occasionally waked 
up the echoes of the old chambers of the 
castle, and that dark doings had occurred 
while they were there, although no one, in 
particular, could particularize their acts, or 
say more than that in general they deserved 
retribution. To give a man a bad name, is, 
in the mouths of the million, to bestow a 
license for universal condemnation, and, there- 
fore, some went so far as to say, that, in a fit 
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of passion, he had murdered his wife, althoogh 
as he was known to he passionately fond and 
proud of the only child she had left him, so 
sweeping an accusation was, at least, open to 
suspicion if not positively untrue. 

With me, all these reports, and a hundred 
others, went for nothing, or rather they stimu- 
lated my curiosity the more, to stand within 
the forbidden boundary of the forest, and, if 
possible, to gain a sight of its formidable 
lord. And once I had found my way into 
it, and roamed amidst its vast solitudes, and 
felt the sense of uncontrolled, delicious freedom 
they engendered, it would have been no easy 
task to induce me to forego the resort or tempt 
me to forbear the hundred means of amuse- 
ment and occupation which I discovered there, 
if springing birds, snaring leverets, clambering 
after the nests of the wood pigeon, or watch- 
ing the gambols of the squirrels or the easy 
play of the fawns, as they chased each other 
round their dams. 
E 5 
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One day, as it chanced, I had taken more 
exercise than usual in the opener parts oi 
the forest, and as the sun was hot and 
high, I sat down beneath the shade of a tree 
to rest, and insensibly fell first into dreamy 
meditation and then into downright sleep. 
As I slept I dreamed, and, as might be ex- 
pected, my dreams connected themselves with 
the locality in which I was. I thought that 
a little child — a female child — with soft, blue 
eyes and long glossy ringlets, came up to 
me panting with affright, and solicited me, 
in the most heartrending accents, to protect 
her from the attacks of a large black man, 
who followed her through the forest, and as 
she finished her appeal to me, came suddenly 
in sight. He w^as perfectly hideous both in 
form and feature ; tall, clumsy, thick- jointed, 
with the dark skin, fiat nose, large lips, and 
rolling eyes of an Ethiop, or what I had 
read of as such ; in one hand he fiourished 
a short spear, in the other he bore a sort 
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of tomahawki and as he approached, he seemed 
to gioir in statare, and his monstrous features 
to expand in proportion. As he advanoedy 
the dhildy paralysed with terror, clung to me 
so closely as greatly to impede my move* 
ments. Her slender person pressed nearer and 
nearer to me — ^her arms wound themselves in 
mine — and, at last, I found it difficult even 
to breathe, between anxiety to free myself 
from her grasp, and apprehension that it would 
altogether incapacitate me from confronting 
her pursuer or defending herself. On he 
stalked, however, and as he did, still close 
and closer pressed the child. At length he 
arrived at the spot where we stood ; his 
terrible, rolling eyes, were on us both; the 
sound of his voice came distinctly upon my 
ear, although I could not distinguish what he 
said ; his large, broad, long hand was stretched 
towards the poor trembling creature, whose 
hot breath I could feel on my cheek, and 
at last, as be wound his fingers amongst her 
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golden tresses in order to tear her from my 
embrace^ I struggled to strike, to speak, to 
move, to ery, and failing in all — I awoke. 

It was not all a dream. There, directly 
before me, stood a large dark man, with a 
sort of hunting-spear, which he used as a staff, 
in his hand, while, close behind him, stood 
another, with a rifle and hunting-knife. On 
the features of the former, as he looked down, 
and, doubtless, witnessed my contortions, sat 
a grim smile, not pleasant but peculiar, while 
the ruddier face of his follower broke into a 
thousand dimples as his eye followed that of 
his master. 

<^ Who are you, boy — and what brought 
you to this place ?" demanded the dark man, 
when he perceived that I was perfectly 
awake. 

^^ I am a gentleman," I said, starting at 
once to my feet, and resuming my usual rigid 
air and manner, as I answered his question 
calmly. 
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^^ Oentleman, egad I" repeated the dark 
man, with a ciyil sneer, as his eye passed con- 
temptuously over my deformed limbs. ^^ And 
have you no other name ?" 

^'Yes, I have," I said, returning his look 
with interest. 

'^ And what is it ?" he demanded. 

"Nugent." 

" Nugent ! An honorable name, at least,'' 
he said, eyeing me again. " I know a Count 
of your name — a brave soldier and an honor- 
able man." 

" He is my relative," I answered, indi£Eer- 
ently ; ^^ and my father is his friend and secre- 
tary." 

" Indeed ?" he said, in a tone of strong 
surprise. "And are you the child of the 
beautiful Madame Nugent ? Although, now I 
think of it," he continued, in a much lighter 
tone, " I fancy I did hear that your lovely 
mother had the misfortune to be the parent of 
a dwarf." 
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^^ FoBsibly yoa may have heard all thisy" re- 
plied I, rudely ; " and if I mirtake not, I have 
heard something of yon also.'' 
• " Have yon ? what ?' he asked, Uinghing. 

^^ I have heard that yon are called the Black 
Baron ; and that yon deserre the title hoth 
from your ngly face, and yonr black heart. 
Thongh I aiw a dwarf I shonld be sorry to ex- 
change with yon.'' 

The Baron gazed at me for a moment, and 
then bnrst into a loud langh. 

'' You and I must be better acquainted, my 
fine fellow," he said ; ^^ I have the honor to be 
known to madame, and I shall tell her that if 
you want stature you do not lack wit, and 
that young as you are you can answer and 
sting at the same time. Have you ever been 
at the Castle ?" 

" Never." 

" Will you come there and dine with me to- 
day?" 

"Willingly, my lord," was my ready 
answer. 
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^^ What 1 you are not afraid of the Bbu^ 
Baron ?'' he said. 

^^I am not afraid of anything/' was my 
cool reply. ^^Fear is a feeling for fools or 
cowards, and I am neither." 

^^ Well said again/' exclaimed the Baron, re- 
garding me with a more complacent air. '^ I 
see I haye made an agreeable accession to my 
acquaintance. Shall I send to tell yoor people 
that you are to dine with me ?" 

'^ Thank you, my lord, it is unnecessary," I 
replied. ^^ My father and mother are absent, 
and there is no one else entitled to question 
me. The servants have their general orders, 
and will not wait for me." 

^' So, so ; independent I see as well as witty 
and brave," said he, with a slightly satirical 
emphasis, which I did not like or speedily 
forget. ''Come along with me, then, and I 
hope we shall be nearer friends when we are 
better acquainted." 

Thus commenced my acquaintance with the 
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Blaok Baron. I eat his dinner, but I disliked 
the host. He treated me kindly, for my un- 
hesitating answers amused him, but although 
I did my best to discharge from my mind the 
incidents of my dream, I could not help re- 
curring to them as I looked at the dark, mas- 
sive features of the Baron ; and once or twice, 
as he frowned at an awkward servant, I fancied 
that he bore a strong resemblance to the 
ferocious pursuer of the terrorstruck child, 
whose angelic countenance I remembered as 
well as though I had seen it in reality. 

Moreover, I thought, that he was more 
curious about our family affairs than became 
him ; and, probably misled by tho tone of in- 
difference in which I mentioned my mother, he 
spoke of her in a light way which grated upon 
my ear, and added to my distaste to him— and 
to her, also. From his revelation I discovered 
that she was now considered as a court belle 
and beauty, and that, during my father's 
absence, she consoled herself by plunging 
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into every amusement that offered, without 
reflecting that character is not always pre- 
served where pleasure revels highest, and that 
while her child was neglected and her husband 
exposed to all the dangers of war, an ob- 
servant public might not always excuse her 
careless proceedings, or look upon them with 
the same eye of indulgence that she did 
herself. 

Still, however, the Black Baron and I parted 
vary good friends. I had his leave to come 
and go as often as I pleased, and he sent par- 
ticular orders to Harold to attend me whither- 
soever I pleased, and to instruct me in his 
wood-craft, if I wished to become a student in 
it, which I most ardently did« In fact, I be- 
came so decided a lover of forest sports, that, 
in a very short time, I won honest Harold's 
heart by my proficiency and determination to 
succeed. He it was who made my cross bow 
and procured me my hunting knife, and 
although in a short time I contrived to make 
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him think as strangely of me as others did, by 
my alternate waywardness and eccentricity of 
action and of speech, still, upon the whole, he 
became very much attached to me, and I, in 
return, liked him as much as at that time I 
could like anybody. I never hesitated to 
follow him, even in his longest excursions, and 
often, during his night rounds in the forest, I 
kept close to his side when his best followers 
lagged behind. Once or twice, too, when an 
alarm of poachers was given, I had refused to 
retire, and demanded to take my share in the 
meUe^ and althDugh the alarm in both instances 
proved to be groundless, still my unhesitating 
spirit had greatly increased Harold's interest 
and affection for me, and with tears in his eyes, 
he was often heard to declare that nature had 
been only a stepmother to me, in giving me 
^^ the heart of a lion with the body of an ape." 
This, although not perfectly complimentary, 
was uttered in good faith, and I forgave the 
unsavoury nature of the latter part of the simile 
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for the consolatory reflection contained in the 
former. 

I have gone back a point or two in order of 
time, to narrate the event of my first introduc- 
tion to the Black Baron of Erlsfurt as his own 
domain, and although I shall have a great deal 
to say about him hereafter, it is necessary that 
I should drop him for the present, in order that 
my narrative may run clear. 



I 
i 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



PROGRBSSION AND TUTTIOK. 



Eably on the deij subsequent to my first 
meeting with the young Count in the forest, I 
was engaged at my studies with my tutor, 
Abraham Braun, when a servant entered and 
announced Count Albert as a visitor. I de- 
sired him to be admitted, and on his entrance 
I very soon discovered that his manner was 
more subdued, and, on the whole, a great deal 
nearer the mark of what I thought it ought to 
be. He was more courteous and friendly, and 
came armed with his father's authority to ask 
me to spend the day with him. It was near 
the termination of my allotted time, and not 
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exaotly wishing to let him see the very intro- 
ductory nature of my studies, I carelessly 
tossed my books aside, and went forth with 
him at once. 

*^My father admires you very much," he 
said, with a patronizing air, as we walked 
along ; ^' and I dare say I shall like you too, 
when I know you better.^^ 

" I think that is questionable," was my 
indiflferent answer, "for I never take the 
least pains to make myself liked by anybody." 

'' Indeed !" 

^' iN'o, indeed, I am satisfied if they let me 
alone and allow me to do as I please ; so you 
will be good enough to remember that although 
I have consented to spend the day with you, it 
is only on condition that I am not to be asked 
to do anything I don't like." 

" But — but if you do wrong ?" he said, 
stopping to look at me. 

"If I do, that is my own aflEair," said I. 

" What ! Do you never get correction ?" 
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^^ Never. I never deserve it," I answered ; 
^^ and what is more, even if I did, I wonld not 
suffer iV 

^^ I wish I dare say as much/' said he, 
laughing. 

^^ You I Oh I you and I are very different 
persons/' was my reply, as I threw my black 
eye, with a look of supreme contempt over his 
really fine outline. 

^^ What I you think yourself superior to me, 
I suppose ?" he said, reddening, yet continuing 
to laugh. 

^^ I think I um what I know myself to be, 
without contrasting myself with any one," 
answered I. ^^ Is the Baron at home ?" 

^ ' No, he left the Castle early this morning 
for Vienna, so wo shall have the Castle all to 
ourselves, and spend the day as we please," 
replied Count Albert. 

^^ That / should do, under any circum- 
stances," observed I. 

^^ Not unless my father liked," he said, 
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ahakiiig his head. ^'You do not know the 
baron, Gerald.^^ 

" Yes, I do," said I readily, " better per- 
haps than you do, after all. You should 
rather say that he does not know me, if either 
he or you think that I should stir a step or 
wag a finger at his bidding, or for fear of any 
thing he could do. I am neither his son nor 
his servant, recollect." 

" But his power is great, and he is accus- 
tomed to command and to be obeyed," said 
the lad, wishing to elevate the family dignity. 

"Be it so," replied I, "but he has no 
power over me, and he had better not try to 
command me, for it would be the sure way to 
make me show him how little I respect his 
orders when placed in opposition to my own 
free will." 

" You are a very extraordinary boy," he 
said, again pausing to look at me. 

" Very," I answered, composedly ; " but 
you will find me quiet enough if you will only 
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just let me have my own way. So now, wliat 
shall we do first V^ 

^^ Whatever you please, Gerald,^ he answered, 
in a very moderate tone. 

We spent the day together, and, on the 
whole, I behaved tolerably well. I was a 
good deal disappointed, however, at the Baron's 
unexpected departure, for my curiosity was 
greatly excited by his mysterious conference 
with the stranger in the forest, and I longed 
to leani, indirectly, if possible, something 
more of his views, and against whom he was 
plotting — for, of course, I surmised that he 
was plotting against somebody. But in this I 
was foiled. I endeavoured to learn something 
from the young Count, but I failed. He knew 
nothing of his father's movements, and just as 
little about his aflfairs. He was completely a 
boy, as yet, in intellect, and so that he was 
allowed to please himself and to follow the 
bent of his own inclinations, he cared for 
nothing else. He could speak of the vast 
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possessions of his family; could number for 
me their castles, their vassals, their influence 
and power; but these were things about which 
I cared not to hear, and I only took occasion 
to lower his pride, in my accustomed gentle 
way, when hi^ boastings became — as they 
very soon did to me — ^intolerable. In fact, 
before the day was over, I am sure he was 
heartily tired of my society, although he dared 
not acknowledge it, for I seldom agreed with 
him, and absolutely refused to follow his lead 
in any thing. My mind and faculties far out- 
ran his, although he was my senior, and I 
treated the trifles in which he wished to en- 
gage, with a lofty and man-like scorn, which 
he could not understand, and found exceed- 
ingly irksome as curbing him in his favourite 
pursuits. 

We parted, therefore, without regret, and 
although we met frequently afterwards, during 
his brief sojourn at the Castle, there was still 

VOL. I. p 
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evident an ever growing distaste to be familiar 
with me, since with all his physical superiority 
and family pride, I very soon contrived to 
establish an influence over him, which he dis- 
dained to own, although he could not shake off. 
At last, however, the signal of his reoal was 
given, and when he came to announce that it 
was so, and to take leave of me, my parting 
salutation was not a pleasant one. He was 
vaunting to me that before we again met he 
should have done with books and tutors, and 
become a soldier. 

" You will do well to think twice of wear- 
ing a sword," said I, gravely, " until you are 
sure you will not hesitate to use it when you 
ought. A leader of brave men should be 
brave himself." 

^^ I am not a coward," he answered, in an 
angry tone. 

" Not in the day-light, perhaps," said I ; 
<< but you refused to follow me into the eastern 
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turret of your own castle in a moonlight night, 
and he who shrinks from visionary dangers is 
seldom fitted to encounter real ones." 

*^ When the proper time comes, I will prove 
to you that T am not afraid to encounter real 
dangers," he answered, proudly. 

" Prove it to your enemies," I replied, in- 
differently ; " it is, to me, a matter of no sort 
of consequence." 

^^ Ko, for I am afraid that you and I could 
never be friends, Gerald. You are too jealous 
to be just," he said, bitterly. 

" Jealous of what or whom ?' I quietly de- 
manded. 

'* Come now, Gerald," he said, gaily ; 
" confess that you do envy me a little !" 

"I should enyy you more if I really 
thought that you believed what you assert," 
said I. " There are people, I dare say, whom 
I shall envy, as I go through the world, but 
it is not at all likely that you will be one of 
them." 
p 2 
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"And why not?" 
. " I shall not tell you why, as T wish to part 
friends with you, Count Albert," was my an- 
swer ; " but if we do meet again, 1 will remind 
you of my opinion, and you will acknowledge 
that I was right." 

" I will compel you to say otherwise," he 
said. 

" Impossible," I answered ; " I am never 
mistaken, and, one day or other, you will dis- 
cover that for yourself, or the world will dis- 
cover it for you. Farewell, Albert ; if there 
is church preferment in your family, take my 
advice and choose the cloister rather than the 
camp, for the profession is an honorable one, 
and much the safer of the two." 

This was bitter, but, in reality, I believed 
what I said, for I did not consider him a hero, 
and I well knew that his spirit and courage 
were very far inferior to my own. Such was 
bis opinion of my sagacity, that I saw him 
turn pale as I hazarded these unpalatable con- 
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jectures, and seeing this effect, I shook hands 
with him mnch more warmly than I wonld 
otherwise have done, had the victory remained 
on his side rather than on mine. 

When he had departed, I remodelled my 
childish plans, and with the assistance of th'e 
ever gentle and willing Abraham Braun pro- 
ceeded to carve them out gallantly. 

I have said that I had the germ of ambition 
strong within me, and so I had. But there 
was only one way in which I could possibly 
hope to succeed. I must work and conquer 
with my head rather than my hands. Nature, 
in the exercise of her mysterious power, had 
in my instance unfortunately departed from 
her general laws— had deprived me of my fair 
proportions, and, therefore, I felt that what 
she had bestowed upon me— -capacity and in- 
telligence — must be made subservient to my 
views, and stand me instead of those personal 
gifts and graces which it was altogether hope- 
lefi» for me to wish to obtain. A dwarf ! yes, 
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I was a dwarf in stature, but not in mind ; and 
men were to be ruled by wisdom and wit, as 
history informed me, as well as by mere brute 
force ; even now, and up to this time, child as 
I was, I had already, according to my own 
yiews, received ample encouragement to pro* 
ceed in my own way, by observing the defer- 
ence and submission I had secured from those 
whom I encottntered, by the exercise of un- 
daunted confidence and courage, coupled with 
a natural sagacity which always taught where 
to venture and how far. Willingly and cheer- 
fully, therefore, did I set myself down in real 
earnest to my books, and with an equal spirit 
of industry and activity did my good-natured 
and simple-hearted tutor second me. Even 
now it delights me to look back on that pros- 
perous and peaceful period, spent in the quiet 
accumulation of knowledge, which has sinoe 
then enabled me to do so much. Time flitted 
past as on a flowery wing, »id every day made 
me more sensible of the perfume which it 
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stropped on its way. Weeks rolled into months, 
and months expanded into more years than 
one or two, and still there we were, almost 
forgetting and almost forgot, but still ever 
busy, ever active, and always satisfied to over- 
oome difficulties which were only important to 
ourselves. There never was a pair better 
suited to each other than Abraham and I. Had 
he been made of ordinary stuff, my insub- 
ordination to all rule ; my indisposition to sub- 
n»t t. „y«ung «»; I..1 ; »d n., „,- 
ward manner of following out the bent of my 
own inclinations would have disgusted him at 
once, and made him throw up his weary situ- 
ation in despair. But with all his bonAammie, 
there was a fund of sound sense and correct 
feeling in my tutor's mind and heart, which 
enabled him to comprehend my nature and to 
make allowance for my eccentricity. He pitied 
and admired me both. I was a sort of waif - 
or stray in the world, thrown, if not under his 
protection, at least, across his path, and, as 
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soon as he discovered that I looked upon learn* 
ing with almost an equal veneration as himself, 
from that moment his interest in me became 
redoubled, and every day that passed over his 
head increased it. 

He loved knowledge for its own dear sake, 
and he loved me because I steadily and dili- 
gently worshipped at the same shrine. Besides, 
he very soon discovered, that, in the main, I 
was not quite so bad as his fancy, at our first 
interview, had painted me* Whatever my 
own treatment of him might be, I never suf- 
fered others to treat him, save with considerp 
ation and respect. Mild, timid, and uncom- 
plaining, he was just the person likely to be 
despised and neglected by others, unless some 
hardier friend were near, to fight his battles 
and to take his part. This friend and champion 
was I. In my father's house he was as well 
served as myself, and although, when we went 
abroad, I could not always control public 
ridicule, still it was seldom ventured upon 
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openly, when I was near him, and therefore he 
felt a sense of security in my presence, and 
never was so perfectly happy as when I was by 
his side. 

In the meanwhile, ,for a long time, our 
studies and occupations were but little — ^very 
little interrupted from without. My father, 
who now held an independent command, and 
who, by all accounts, deserved the distinction 
by his zeal and courage, was constantly absent 
with the army, and, so far as I could learn, 
the best thing that could be said of my mother, 
was, that she had insensibly dwindled down 
into the character of an indolent fine lady, 
redolent of the air of the Court, and who 
&ncied its perfumed atmosphere a perfect 
Elysium, which no other sphere could equal. 
Her visits, to me, always periodical and 
punctilious, from the first, had become rrore 
and more irregular, until they almost altogether 
stopped, which they might very well have 
F 6 
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done without any complaint from mo. t Wa« 
her child it was true, but the bond established 
by nature was broken by conventionality , ftnd 
I nurtured the adder, caused by her negtedt 
and distaste, in my heart of hearts, although I 
never permitted it to appear. She was be- 
coming more heartily ashamed of my con* 
nexion with her every day — I could see that 
—-although, when she did condescend to honot 
me with a flying visit, she laboured hiard to 
conceal the feeling, partly from compunction, 
and partly from fear, for I did not scruple, at 
such times, to upbraid her with my birth, be- 
cause I knew it was a distasteful theme, as 
well as to accuse her of her general neglect, 
and of her obvious desire to keep me concealed 
from the eyes of that world whose good 
opinions she valued so much. 

^^ You are a beauty and a grand dame now, 
I hear," said I, on one of these occasions; 
^^ and as these titles are paramount with you, 



■■ 
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I cannot expect that you should condescend to 
remember that you are also the mother of an 
only child," 

^^ How can you say iw, Crcrald?'' she an- 
swered, ^^ and what is there you wish for that 
you do not obtain ?" 

^^But at whose expense, madam? Surely 
not at yours. If my kind father thinks proper 
to indulge me, you are unjust to claim the 
merit of what you do not deserve." 

^^What can I do more for you than id 
done ?" 

" What ? Why you can act like a mother, 
as you ought, and as Qod commands you to 
do. It I am deformed, you ought to remem- 
ber that the misfortune is mine alone, while 
the fault lies between nature and yourself, 
and, therefore, I have tenfold more claims upon 
you than were I endowed ^ith that beauty 
which you prize so much." 

"I'm sure, my dear Gerald, I feel for yoo 
as much as any one can do, and I am ready 
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and williag to oblige and assist you in any 
way I can.*' 

" EeaUy r 

'' Tes, indeed.'' 

'^ Then give np your oity residence^ and de- 
vote yourself to me/' I said^ gravely. 

" I — 1 do not like the country — that is, I 
mean, it does not at all agree with me, Gerald ; 
it never did," she answered hastily. 

" Well, then, suflter me to return and live 
with you," I said, as quietly as before ; " I am 
now of an age to be presented to your friends, 
and my appearance may amuse thorn, as I 
flatter myself I am well worth looking at." 

^* Excuse me, ray son," she replied, ** but — 
but I wquld not like to take so very decided a 
step until your dear father's return. Bemem- 
ber that it was he and not I who chose this 
residence for you." 

'^ Yes, mother," I said, ^^ but he thinks that 
you are with me — or, at least, that you regard 
me as something better than a curious beast. 
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whose cage you oocasionally visit to look after 
its safety, not from love of itself but from fear 
of its owner." 

'^ Good heavens I my dear Oerald, what a 
comparison I" 

^^ It is a true one, although you may not 
have heard it at court|" I said, in the careless 
tone I had fSrom the first adopted. ^* By* the- 
way, my dear mother/' I continued, looking at 
her more closely, ^^ you paint too thick, and 
you are wrong, for like ill-applied varnish, 
the rouge on your eheeks only betrays the 
wrinkles — " 

" Wrinkles 1" 

'^Yes, what else can you expect? Time 
will not halt in his gait, because you do your 
best to detain him." 

<< Who can have taught you such rude and 
cruel sayings, Gerald ? I am neithet old nor 
wrinkled, nor is there any reason that I 
should." 

'^ Think so still, dear mother, if you please, 
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or if you can/' said I, with a significant smile ; 
'^ but allow me to believe my own eyes when I 
look through them." 

"You are very uncourteous— very unna- 
tural/' she said, " and I must speak to your 
tutor. He has spoiled you.'' 

" No, mother, it is you who have spoiled 
me/' I answered/' and I fear that all the 
tutors in the world cannot undo your handy- 
work. But appeal to him, if you wish ; only 
be prepared, at the same time, to hear from 
him a confirmation of the judgment which you 
blame iu me. Abraham Braun is as candid as 
Time himself, and will not spare the feelings of 
a &ded beauty any more than he would those 
of a faded flower. Both are to him but 
memorials of the past, and so you will learn, if 
you choose to question him." 

8he quitted me in tears. 

Was I to be blamed for causing them to 
flow ? I thought not then — I think so now. 
The command that orders us to obey a parent, 
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presumes that its inculcations are enforced by 
the lips, the will, and the example of the 
person who is to profit by them. But woe to 
the parents who forget so obvious a bond, or 
who prefer the whirl of pleasure or the engage- 
ments of the world to the fulfilment of the 
gravest of all human duties, and who thus, 
by their own culpable omission, tempt their 
offspring to question a right for which they 
receive neither thanks nor reciprocation I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A SPIBIT. 



My relations with the Black Baron and his 
Castle were now a blank, and had been so for 
a considerable time. He had never revisited 
it since the morning I have before mentioned, 
nor did his son, Count Albert, either. I had 
not forsaken the forest nor its bold keeper, 
Harold ; but Harold, although a keen sports- 
man, was but an indifferent gossip, and so that 
his salary was duly paid, and his accounts 
passed satisfactorily, he was utterly careless of 
everything else in the world. From time to 
time I had caught from him glimpses of infor- 
mation relative to the proceedings of his master, 
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but as this had been picked up by chance^ it 
amounted to little, and, at all events, had no 
sort of relation or connexion with the mystery 
which 1 so ardently wished to have some solu* 
tion of. 1 may here add, that it seems to me, 
even now, a very extraordinary circumstance 
that my mind should have dwelt for years with 
such obstinate pertinacity on this matter, to 
which it had been directed at first solely by 
chance— for so it was. In wandering on the 
outskirts of the forest, my attention had been 
directed to a scrap of paper with written charac* 
ters upon it, and on taking it up, 1 had read the 
following sentences — ^' 1 will be at the hollow 
oak in the forest at noon t9* morrow, or pos^ 
sibly before it, and you will meet me there 
to——" To what ? demanded curiosity. On 
this imperfect information I had, with the 
wilfulness of my nature, acted, as my readers 
already know ; 1 had selected the true tree, by 
chance, and by my own knowledge of the 
forest, and 1 had also happened on the day and 
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hour mentioned in the paper, although it bore 
no date. But there all certainty had stopped. 
The Baron and his confederate had met, spoken, 
and parted ; they had both yanished from the 
acene a few hours afterwards, and up to the 
hour of which I am now writing, I had heard 
nothing that at all satisfied my longing to come 
at a proper clae to their mystery. But it had 
not dropped from my mind ; very £eir from it ; 
and often, during my rambles in the forest, I 
had stood beneath that huge tree, and suffered 
my mind to run into all kinds of wild coi^eo- 
ture, as to the deed that had been done, after 
the final meeting I had been an ear, although 
not an eye-witness to, while concealed within 
its trunk. 

To revert to Harold, however, and to Mi 
revelations ; they amounted simply to reports 
which had reached him, that some relative of 
the Black Baron had died, and left him a muoh 
richer man than he had ever been before. 
This fact was grateful to the keeper, iiutsmuoh 
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as the improyed state of his master's exchequer 
had saved his favorite woods from such constant 
thinning as they were formerly cloomed period- 
ically to receive. When he had first informed 
me of the Baron's increase of fortune, I had 
endeavoured to sift bim, but there was nothing 
to be gained by the process, simply because 
Harold had nothing particular to tell. 

<< Was it a near relative of the Baron who 
died and left him this new fortune, Harold ?" 
I demanded* 

** Why, Mr. Gerald — I — I should suppose it 
was now," was his answer. ^^ Strangers, you 
know, seldom leave sums of money to those 
tbiBj know nothing about." 

^^ Who was the Baron's nearest relative ?" 
I went on. 

"Why — his brother, I should say." 

" He had a brother, then ?" 

" Oh I yes ; but then he died years ago, as 
I have heard." 
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" Were you not bom here ? I have heard 
you say so." 

^^ Yes, yes ; I was bom in the old hut in the 
forest/ as my father was before me, and I sup- 
pose I shall die there —at least, I hope so. Oh ! 
Mr. Gerald, that, you see, is what makes me so 
happy to hear that his lordship has got a world 
of money, and become a richer man than ever 
he was." 

*^ You respect him, then, for his protection 
of you and yours, Harold ; you love his name, 
his race — " 

" And his trees; Oh I Mr. Gerald. Yes, yes, I 
love them all — ^particularly the latter. I de- 
light to see them growing older and older, and 
stouter and stouter, just as I do myself. They 
will be spared now ; and it will not go to my 
heart, as it has often done, to see their noble 
old heads tumbling down, and lying low. I 
don't think trees were ever intended to be 
felled by an axe, for my part ; they look so 
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muoti better as they stand. I had rather part 
with one of my teeth than one ot piy trees — if 
they belonged to me. But now they are all 
safe ; and so I hope the Baron's purse will con- 
tinue full for my time." 

This was all that could be got out of honest 
Harold ; and the soanty household maintained 
in the castle — and which consisted of an old 
man and his wife — could tell no more. I was 
obliged, therefore, for the present, to remain 
satisfied. 

Meantime, my studies and pastimes pro- 
ceeded as usual. Unimpeded and unchecked as 
I was in all my movements, by external in- 
fluences, I adopted a code and a system for 
qiyself, and pursued them steadily. My mother, 
I knew not why — seemed to have allowed me 
to drop from her memory altogether. I had 
not seen her for a full year ; and, although my 
allowance was suflficiently liberal, it always 
reached me through the medium of an agent. 
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deputed to remit it by my father. He, engaged 
as he was, op active service, had but little time 
to write ; although when hii^ short letters 
reached me, they wore always kiud and affec- 
tionate, and ever spoke of the time when we 
should again meet with a fatherly pleasure that 
consoled me. He seemed to take it for granted 
that his wife and I were on terms very different 
firom those which really existed between us ; 
and, in replying to him, I scorned to complain 
of her neglect, and rather sought to enliven 
him by details of my own progress, and of my 
anxiety to increase it. In point of fact, I was 
too well satisfied with myself, not to be pleased 
with all the woild. I was now close upon 
fifteen years of a^e, and, devoured as I always 
had been with an ardent ambition to rise above 
my unfortunate personal condition, and to give 
full scope to whatever mental capabilities I pos- 
sessed, I had worked indefatigably, and had 
succeeded in storing my mind with a vast 
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quantity of information, of one kind or oliier, 
which only required to be a little better sys- 
tematized, to make me a first-rate man here- 
after. I did not, like Abraham Braun, lore 
learning merely for its own sake, but rather as 
a means to an end. I read discursively rather 
than deeply ; and I grasped at those showy 
and superficial branches of knowledge, which, 
to my own eye^ seemed to promise to bear fruit 
the soonest, when I came in active oontaet with 
the world — which I was certaiuly determined 
to do. But what I wanted in depth, I made 
up in variety, and in the accuracy with which 
I remembered all that I learned. A new 
science was to me a new pleasure and a new 
seduction ; and, if it suited my views to pursue 
it, I nev^ paused until I had, at least, mas- 
tered so much of it as satisfied me, that I could 
use it hereafter with vigour and effect, if I re- 
quired to do so. Neither, odd as it may sound, 
did I neglect accomplishment in pursuit of in- 
formation. Our house, from time to time, 
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became a receptacle for wandering artists of 
all kinds ; and from them I bad caught up as 
much of their respective arts as they could 
teach me, or as I desired to know. Moreover^ 
I delighted — if the truth must be told — in 
their vagabond societ}- ; although, with my 
habitual decision, I never permitted them to go 
a single step beyond the bounds of propriety, 
as many of them were sufBciently well-inclined 
to do, but made them conform to the sober rules 
of our little household — or relentlessly drove 
them forth, whenever they became intract- 
able, and evinced a determination to out-run 
them. 

It thus happened, in the course of time, 
that although I had hardly ever been beyond 
our own immediate neighbourhood, I was by 
no means deficient in what is called ^^ a know- 
ledge of the M'orld,'' at least as far as theory 
went, and I probably knew more of it in a 
general way than many who had mingled 
freely in its turmoil, but who wanted that 
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over inquisitive spirit which led me both 
to solicit information from every available 
source, and afterwards to digest and classify 
it. In our own locality I was looked upon as 
an oracle — a prodigy, for I was by no means 
sparing of either my advice or my experi- 
ments, and I sonictimes startled even Abraham 
Braun himself out of his lethargic indifference 
to outward things, by the brilliant effects I 
produced. But I always kept my secrets to 
myself, and, like a clever conjurer, never 
admitted the common place materials with 
which I worked. Few, indeed, questioned 
me, for my wit was keen and my retorts ready, 
and even those who were infinitely superior in 
information to myself, could not but admire 
the ready application of my limited knowledge, 
when they saw the practical charges I was 
enabled to perform. 

My fifteenth birth day had long passed by, 

and my sixteenth was approaching, when my 
VOL. I. a 
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first great misfortune befel me, and the way in 
which I came to anticipate the knowledge of 
it before it actually reached me was exceed- 
ingly curious. Perhaps the details will be 
best learned, by my relating the substance 
of a conversation which I held one morning 
with my tutor, while we sat at breakfast 
together. 

'^ You don't eat, Mr. Gerald," (he never 
called me anything else) said Abraham to me, 
as he paused suddenly in that operation him- 
self. ^^ Let me recommend to you this pasty 
of quails and partridges ; you will find it 
delicious." 

*^ Eat of it, then," I answered briefly ; *^ I 
am not hungry." 

" Not I Then you are ill, Mr. Gerald," he 
said, anxiously ; ^^ you must be ill, or you 
would eat your breakfast ; you always eat 
your breakfast unless you are ill — every one 
does." 
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^^ 111 at ease I am in mind, Al»rabam/' I 
replied, moodily ; " my bodily health is as good 
as ever." 

" And why is your mind disturbed ?" he 
demanded. " Have — have / done anything 
to—" 

" No." 

" Then your studies are too much for you, 
my dear child ; I always told you so, Mr. 
Gerald ; you work too hard — too long ; more 
than you have strength for. Homer and 
Sophocles, although they feed the mind, are 
very apt to destroy the appetite. Some- 
times I feel that myself." This he said 
decisively. 

" Not with me, however," I said. " It is 
not that." 

" Then you have laboured too long at the 
laboratory. That strange love of yours for 
chemistry a^d alchemy — an idle science it 
is — ^^ 

*^ It has done me no sort of harm, I tell 
G 2 
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you/' I said, impatiently. " The vizor pro- 
tects me," 

" Why, what is it then ?" he said, in still 
greater alarm, and starting from his chair, 
for he really loved me. " You turn paler 
and paler every moment, and — " 

" Do not alarm yourself," I said, interrupt- 
ing him, *^ but sit down ag;;in and listen to me 
quietly.-' 

He sat down and stared at me. 

" Are you a believer in spirits, Abraham ?" 
I said to him. 

"Spirits! No. Who is? It is the belief of 
fools who have more imagination than judg- 
ment, and who all9w the one to supersede the 
other." 

" It is mine." 

" Tours, Mr. Gerald I yours ?" 
. " Yes. My father is dead," I said, with 
the solemn sorrow in my voice which in reality 
I felt. " He visited me, and for the last time, 
last night." 
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^^ Impossible I" 

^^ I tell you it is true — as true as that you 
sit there or I here," I said. 

^^ It was a dream, dear ohild/' he answered, 
with a faltering voioe ; " a fantasy — a vision 
of the night" 

^' It was a irathj^ I said, impressively. ^^ I 
was as wide awake as I am now." 

" A truth I" 

^' Yes, nothing less, nothing more," I con- 
tinued. ^^The beams of the moon slanted 
upon the windows of my room, as it might be 
there^ and as I watched the dim shadows cast 
by the sailing clouds, passing dong the ceiling 
and across the wall, I thought that one lingered 
longer than others, and appeared to be more 
substantial. I looked again — I watched it, 
Abraham — but it was no cloud, no shadow, 
for as it advanced towards me, and became 
still more distinct and palpable, it took the 
form — the face of my father." 

" And — well ?" It was all he could say. 
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^^ He was much paler and thinner than when 
I parted from him years ago, but I knew him 
well, for all that. He stood beside my bed 
and looked at me mousmfullj; I thought by 
the movements of the lips and chest, that he 
sighed, but I heard no sound." 

*^ Did— did you not tremble, Mr. Gerald 7^ 

"At what? At my own dear father's 
presence, living or dead. No; I spoke to 
him — I welcomed him — I called him by his 
name — I entreated of him to speak to me, 
were it but a single word — I started from my 
bed and would have embraced him — ^ 

" Yes— and then ?^ 

"My arms met together across my chest, 
and yonder, at the window, he stood and 
smiled— mournfully, but still he smiled. I 
thought I heard the word " farewell," uttered^ 
but it might have been the sighing of the 
night air, for it sounded strange and low — and 
he was gone. I saw him no more«" 

" It was very strange — very strange," re- 
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plied Abraham^ after a pause ; ^^ but, after all, 
it argues nothing." 

" Nothing !" 

"Absolutely nothing," he answered, with 
greater confidenoe. "Your mind was heated, or 
your stomach was out of order, and so your 
nerves became unstrung and out of order, too. 
It was all your nerves, Mr. Gerald, depend on 
it. You eat furmity for supper, and furmity is 
always flatulent and indigestible — I found it 
so." 

"You are a fool," was my gracious sug- 
gestion, as I arose and strode through the 
room. 

" Be it so, dear child, if you will only forget 
your hallucination, and eat your breakfast," 
was his mild rejoinder. 

" Eat I" I said, turning fiercely upon him. 
" Are you a monster or a man ? Eat, and my 
only friend — my own father, lying dead and 
mangled in some field of battle, and I not by 
his side ? I cannot eat, I cannot drink, I can* 
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not rest, I cannot sleep, until I know the truth 
of this. I will go to Vienna, and learn the 
worst or best, whichever it may be." 

"To— to Vienna, Mr. Gerald?" be said. 
" What will your mother say ?" 

^^ Let her say what she pleases," I answered ; 
"I require no one's permission — no one's 
leave to do my duty. And, look you, Abra- 
ham," I continued, going closer to him ; ^^ I 
will hear of no opposition, so offer none. I 
know my mother better than you, and now — 
and now that my father is gone — " 

^^ 1 could proceed no further, and loath to 
betray my weakness to one who had so seldom 
seen me overcome, I hurried from the room, 
leaving poor Abraham the very picture of dis- 
tress and of despair. 

For the next half hour, 1 busied myself in 
urging on the preparations for our hasty de- 
parture. A sort of droshky, which a farmer in 
the neighbourhood used occasionally to hire to 
me, for my botanizing or geological excursions 
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was procured, and amidst the silent wonder- 
ment of our little household, I and Abraham, 
who always accompanied me, and did so now, 
took our seats in the rehicte, and were driven 
away. 



G 5 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



AK INTRUSION AND A DEPARXUBE. 



Wb arrived in Vienna, and were driven to my 
father's house. I leaped from the vehicle and 
knocked at the door. It was some time be- 
fore it was opened, and when it was, I saw by 
a single glance at the servant's face, that my 
worst fears were about to be realized — that all 
was over. The man was one who used to 
attend my mother as a footman, when she came 
to visit me, and now, as he gazed at me, his 
looks partook both of sorrow and alarm. 

" Oh ! sir — " he commenced, but I cut him 
short. 

" My father is dead — I know it. Where is 
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your mistress ? where is my mother ?" I de- 
manded. 

The fellow stared still harder at me^ and I 
was obliged to repeat my question in a still 
more imperative voice before it was an- 
swered. 

" She is — is engaged, sir," he said, at last, 
with very considerable embarrassment in his 
manner. 

<< I asked you where she was, and not what 
she was doing," was my placable reply. 

The man looked still more confused. 

" She is in — the green saloon, sir," he fal- 
tered forth, at last; ^^but she desired — she 
particularly desired not to be disturbed." 

" She is alone of course ?" 

'^ I — I believe not, sir." 

" Who is with her ?" 

" The Baron." 

The fellow's eyes fell as he uttered the 
word. 
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** What Baron ?" I asked, in a voice that 
made him start 

" Of Erlsfurt/' he bolted out in a frightened 
tone. 

" Show me the room where Ihey are. You, 
Abraham, remain here." 

The man, thoroughly awed by my manner, 
conducted me slowly up the stairs, and when 
we had arrived at the first landing place, he 
pointed to a door, and said, in a low, hesitating 
tone — 

" That is the door of the ante-chamber, sir. 
Excuse me, but my mistress's orders arc im- 
perative—and the Baron's. I dare not go 
further." 

The fellow retreated hastily as he uttered 
the last word, although there was a sneer on 
his lip as he did so — and I was left alone. 

There was something strange and suspicious 
in all this — but I resolved to act calmly — 
coolly, so I opened the ante-chamber duor as 
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noiselessly as I could, and entered. There 
was nobody to be seen — but on advancing 
further, I distinguished the murmur of voices 
in the chamber beyond. I went towards the 
door, which was slightly ajar, and there, as I 
stood on the threshold, although the room was 
darkened by the folding of the jalousies, I 
perceived a lady reding on a sofa, whilst a 
tall man, whose back was towards me, 
murmured softly in her ear. I listened in- 
tently, for the whole scene was strange and 
unwelcome, and the first vrords I caught 
startled me — 

^' Dearest Catherine !" I knew the voice 
well, although I had not heard it for years — 
it was that of the Black Baron — '^Dearest 
Catherine," he said, " you think too much of 
this. Did he not die as a soldier, and a man 
of honour ought ? and does not his death open 
to us new joys, new views, new hopes of hap- 
piness, which we could not have enjoyed had 
he lived ? Be consoled — be comforted, then, 
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dearest! Can you want a proteotor while 
your devoted Theodore lives — and lives to be 
grateful for your love ?" 

My mother was silent — she wept. For a 
moment, I was about to give way to the buru" 
ing passion that eonsumed me, and helpless as 
I was, to rush upon the guilty pair. But I 
felt my inability to control or to contend ; I 
was sickened, disgusted, dismayed at the 
wretched scene before me. How could I look 
upon such a woman — such a mother — such a 
wife ? How could I answer for my acts if I 
once gave way to my impulses, which even on 
trifling occasions were used to carry me so far 'i 
How face her, confront her, upbraid her with 
her guilt ? And, worse than all, how face the 
world as the son of one who had disgraced me, 
herself, and the memory of a brave and trust- 
ing husband ? I felt that to stay longer where 
I was, was to become a parricide or a pander, 
and my own feelings taught me to dread 
the result of even a single moment's inter- 
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communion with one so lost. I turned from 
the door, as the voice again sounded, lest an- 
other word should overcome me, and rushing 
down stairs, I passed the servant, who stood, 
anxiously watching my descent, in the hall, 
and seizing the astonished Abraham by the 
arm, I dragged him into the street, and turned 
my back upon my father's house for ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 



IHE FLIGHT. 



I STRODE forward at a rapid pace^ through the 
streets of the capital^ accompanied, or rather 
followed by Abraham Braun, who saw that 
something had greatly agitated me, but who 
was too well accustomed to my humour to ven- 
ture to speak until he was spoken to. I hur- 
ried on, regardless of the observation and ridi- 
cule, with which our strange appearance was 
greeted in the streets, and it was not until I 
had passed the gates, and arrived in the open 
country beyond them, that the reaction of my 
previous state of excitement set in. We came 
to the side of a narrow stream, fringed with 
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alders and other low growing bushes, and there 
I threw myself on the bank, and stooping my 
head, I drank eagerly, for I was devoured by 
a raging thirst. I then sat perfectly silent 
and still for some minutes, gazing into the 
water as it flowed before me, and turning to- 
poor Abraham, who had not yet spoken a 
word, I endeavoured to say a few words in my 
usual indifferent tone. But I failed — failed 
utterly — failed miserably, and giving way to 
more natural feeling, I suddenly cast myself on 
the poor fellow's neck, and burst into a violent 
passion of tears. 

A thing so utterly unusual frightened 
Abraham still more than it perplexed him. 
He wept and sobbed with me for company, and 
then, wiping his eyes, he endeavoured to con- 
sole me, for he knew not what misfortune. 

" I have heard from the servant," he said, 
in a low, mournful tone, "that your — your 
surmise was right, and that your brave and 
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honorable father is dead.'' His voioe dropped 
as he uttered the last word. 

^^ It is not that| Abraham — it is not that/' I 
said, with a fresh burst of bitter, bitter 
rears* 

^^ Surely your mother received you as she 
ought — as you deserve ?" he asked, with some- 
thing like indignation in his tone, for he knew 
of and felt for my neglected state. 

^' Do not mention her name to me — let me 
never hear you speak it again," I said, start- 
ing up. 

" Only one word, dear child," he said, 
soothingly. ^^ Has she had the heart to treat 
you harshly ?" 

<<Do not question me, Abraham," I said, 
more mildly, in answer to his imploring looks. 
^^ She has done that which renders us strangers 
for ever. I will never see her more." 

** Never ?" he echoed. 

" Never," I repeated fiercely. ^^ Come, let 
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us go. I loathe, detest, abominate the rery 
air sho breathes. Let us begone at once." 

He thought I was mad. I suppose I looked 
like a maniac. I am sure I felt like one. 

^^ Alas I dear child/' he said. ^^ Where 
would you have me to go ? Bemember that 
we are taking an opposite direction to your 
home." 

^^ I have no homo," I exclaimed. ^^ I have 
forsworn it. I will return to it no more." 

^^Good heaTons!" he exclaimed, now ter* 
rifled almost out of his senses ; ^^ think — think 
of what you say, Mr. Gerald. How are you 
to exist ? How will you live ? You are without 
means, friends, resources, whilst I " 

^^ You can provide for yourself as I shall do," 
interrupted I, haughtily and coldly, thinking 
that he feared more for himself than he did for 
me. ^^I do not ask for your company — I do 
not require your presence or your aid. What 
you have done you have been paid for, or an 
application to your employer's agent will pro- 
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cure you what i9 due. So there lies your way 
back to the city^ and here let us part ; I will 
find out a road for myself. Go— leave me." 

^^ Leave you I leave you^ and you in troubUi 
Mr. Gerald Nugent/' he exclaimed^ as the tears 
rolled plentifully down his rugged cheeks. 
^^ What have I ever done to deserve such great 
unkindness at your hands ?" 

^^ But I am without means^ as you say/' I 
replied, softened by his tears. ^^ I have no 
money save what is at this moment in my 
purse. Neither will I have any more until I 
can procure it by my own exertions. I am 
resolved on that. Therefore ^^ 

^^ Therefore is there the more reason that we 
should not part/' he said, eagerly, and feelingly. 
'^ How should I ever exist with the thought 
beating at my heart, that you — you whom I 
have known for years, my pupil, ray friend, my 
companion, were wandering through the world 
without home, without means " 

^^ I shall procure both," I said, confidently. 
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^^ Then let me help you to do so/' he went 
on, still more eagerly. *^ If you have deter- 
mined on your course, do not deny me the 
pleasure of sharing it, wherever or whatever it 
may be. In your company I can do much ; I 
can do all that may be required of me ; were 
you to leave me — and thus, I should wither 
like a dead branch, and die of a broken 
heart." 

There was no rejecting such an appeal as 
this. I grasped both his honest hands and 
pressed them warmly. I then summoned him 
to council, assuming as I did so a greater 
calmness than in reality I felt. 

^^ In the first place, Abraham," I said, lajring 
my hand on his shoulder as I spoke, ^^ let it be 
remembered that the name of my mother is 
never more to be uttered in my hearing. Ask 
me not why— but be content to know that 
were the injury she has done, done only to 
myself, it might be disregarded or forgiven, 
as all her former neglect and omissions have 
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been. It is not so, and we are now as much 
separated as though the grave had placed a 
final barrier between us. I will not even appeal 
to her for whatever part of my father's property 
may be justly my due. It would give her a 
clue to my proceedings — perhaps a claim upon 
my person ; for as yet I am not of age. This 
would only excite publicity without answering 
any end, for I swear to you, that, after what I 
have heard and witnessed, I would sooner stab 
her and myself than live beneath her roof. 
But anger will not feed us^ Abraham. We must 
live, my best friend, and it becomes necessary 
that we should discover how." 

Poor Abraham listened disconsolately to all 
this, but answered nothing. However, he 
thrust his hand into his pocket, and hauled 
forth a long purse that looked like a stocking. 

'^ Put that up again," said I, with something 
of my old tone of authority. ^^ I am sufficiently 
provided for a week or two, with economy. I 
have six golden crowns, besides silver, in my 
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purse. With these funds wo will journey on 
somewhere — it matters not whither — and as 
we proceed^ we will look for the means of 
recruiting them. Let us begin at onoe^ then ; 
I know that my appearance is singular— that I 
am a dwarf. I suppose I shall be ridiculed — 
laughed at. Be it so ; I must endeavour to be 
humble and to bear ridicule, since I have been 
already severely punished for my past pride 
and waywardness." 

We resumed our journey shortly after this, 
and slept that night at a small wayside inn, 
about twenty miles distant from Y ienna, where 
we had been dropped by a waggoner, who, for 
a small consideration, had given us a seat in 
his huge vehicle. One resolution I formed in 
my own mind, and decided certainly to keep. 
Circumstances had altered with me, and were 
likely to change still more. I foresaw that the 
indulgence of my usual haughty and abrupt 
temper would never do now. I must endea- 
vour to pass quietly on through the world 
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without notice at all, or I must conquer preju- 
dice by showing that if nature had been a 
stepmother to me, in bestowing on me an 
ungainly person, my mind, at least, did not 
partake of the malformation. All this I very 
clearly perceived, and what was better, I pro- 
ceeded sagaciously to put in practice even from 
the first. Even to poor Abraham I became 
a more comfortable companion — more con- 
siderate and less exacting; while, to inn- 
keepers, waggoners, or chance passengers with 
whom we necessarily came much in contact, I 
did my best to be as civil, courteous, and 
obliging as I could. 

And this change of manner had its effect. 
Soft answers turn away wrath, and he who is 
disposed to conciliate the good will of his 
neighbour, generally succeeds in the end. At 
first, indeed, when we arrived at our resting- 
places, as we travelled on, our strange figures, 
for Abraham was, in his way, quite as odd- 
looking and bizarre as myself, used to set 
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people laughing, or, what was still more incon- 
venient, tempt them to shuffle us off, and get 
rid of us as soon as they could. But although 
I winced grievously at this, I bore it, notwith- 
standing, with the patience of a Stoic. My 
manner was quiet and grave, civil and cour- 
teous; and as my features were spirited and 
handsome, although my person was altogether 
out of rule, I generally succeeded in converting 
ridicule and indifference into sympathy and 
respect. I spoke fluently and well, and those 
who conversed with me saw that the materials 
of my mind were superior to the economy of 
my body. The advantage thus gained I en- 
deavoured to further by every means in my 
power, without appearing to do so. I required 
but little, and always insisted on paying for 
it, however generous or hospitably inclined my 
entertainers happened to be ; I was ever ready 
to communicate what I knew ; I was hardy, 
strong, and perfectly willing to bear and for- 
bear ; and in assisting others I always did my 

VOL. I. H 
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best to enlighten as well as to assist. And 
now it was that my varied store of multifarious 
accomplishments stood my friend ; I could do a 
thousand amusing things, wonderful to country 
people, and the clever performance of which 
made even Abraham stare; and as I thought 
myself warranted in placing a moderate charge 
on such exhibitions, I was thus enabled to add 
to our slender store rather than to diminish it. 
Moreover, I had made myself acquainted with 
the diseases of cattle in many an idle hour 
spent with Harold, and the foresters and herds- 
men whom he superintended, and in all that re- 
lated to the care or cure of animals, few were 
more- variously versed than myself. In short, one 
way or other, I managed to leave a very favor- 
able impression wherever we went, to which 
the perfect simplicity and good nature of 
Abraham greatly contributed, and as we ad- 
vanced on our route^ we found that we began 
to get on more comfortably. In fact, the wild, 
careless, independent sort of life we now led 
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had all the charms of novelty for mo ; while, 
as to Abraham, so long as ho was allowed to 
remain by my side, he was perfectly satisfied. 
A more purely disinterested creature never 
breathed the breath of life ; and every day and 
hour linked us together still stronger in the 
bonds of brotherhood. What our ultimate 
destination was to be, or how I was to procure 
that advancement — for which my whole soul 
yearned — as yet I knew not. I foresaw the 
difficulties that attended my attempts at eleva- 
tion, and I well knew the many obstacles I had 
to surmount, in order to gain it ; but I also 
knew my own spirit and capacity, and I vowed 
to myself that if Fortune were a goddess to be 
gained by opportunity and importunity, as she 
is said to be, I would never lose sight of her 
until she had yielded to my suit. Neither was 
I dispirited by the lowliness of my present 
position; that was an accident which time 
would enable me to rectify; I took it for 
granted that, at some period or other, as I ad- 
H 3 
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yanced in experience, I ahonid gather the fruits, 
and that the beat thing I ooald do at present 
was to yield to necessity, and if I oofold not 
orerleap the obstacles opposed to me, to bear 
with them. Steadily I refosed to look back to 
the home I had left. It bore in its aspect all 
the marks of disgrace. Had my father lived, 
it would have been otherwise, but after hearing 
the declaration — permitted to be breathed into 
her ear by my mother— as I had done, the only 
feelings with which I regarded her were loath- 
ing and contempt. ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE MILENXA, 



At length, after a good deal of wandering, we 
got into Hungary, crossed the Danube, and 
entered Buda. It was erening when we arrived, 
and avoiding the Upper Town as too expensive, 
we took our way to the Lower Town, or Water- 
stadt, as it is called ; and paused before the inn 
called the ^^ Yellow Lion," at which the good- 
natured carrier, with whom we had last tra- 
velled, had recommended us to stop. The inn 
itself was not very imposing in its external 
appearance ; but, on this particular evening, it 
wore a look of considerable bustle and anima- 
tion. Its large court-yard and garden were 
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filled with groups of loiterers, who talked, 
smoked, and laughed ; while, at the same time, 
they seemed waiting for some interesting event 
or other to take plaee; its windows were 
lighted up with a large number of candles ; 
busy waiters ran hither and thither, and jostled 
each other in their anxiety to be everywhere at 
once ; and the steam and odour of meats and 
liquors filled the atmosphere, and mad^ us 
keenly remember that we had eaten nothing 
since morning. 

As the principal door of this caravanserai 
stood invitingly open, we entered, and passing 
on into the common room, which was nearly 
full, we quietly seated ourselves at a table, and 
waited until some one should be at leisure to 
attend to us. At length, as one of the waiters 
bustled past, I arrested him and asked if we 
could have ^^accommodation for the night — sup- 
per and a bed ?'' 

The man surveyed me from head to foot 
before he answered my request. But this sort 
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of demonstration I was now used to, and I only 
repeated my question in a still more conciliatory 
tone. He considered me again a moment, and 
then said in a civil voice — 

^^ Is the panacek " (little gentleman) ^^ a part 
of the company ?" 

" Of what company?" 

^^That of the great Kristan Lupac, the tre- 
mendous copjuror ; whose entertainments will 
commence in another hour in the great saloon." 

" No ; we have not the honor to be followers 
of a conjuror," I said, with a smile. " We are 
only travellers." 

** Only travellers 1" he answered, carelessly. 
^^ XTmph I supper and a bed ? Well, we shall 
see what is to be done." 

'* Thank you." 

He was bustling away again, but imme- 
diately returned. 

" You will desire to witness the grand per- 
formance, of course ? It is stupendous I" 
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^^ First for onr sapper; and then we shall 
determine about the conjuror/' I said, meekly. 

^^ All onr guests are resolved to be present," 
he went on ; " the Waterstadt will be a desert, 
positiyely ; and even the Baitzenstadt will fur- 
nish its number. Bhall I procure the panacek 
and his companion tickets ?" 

'^ If you please," I replied, fearing that the 
fate, or at least the quality, of our sapper might 
depend on the nature of- my answer ; " and do 
not forget our supper." 

He smiled, bowed, and disappeared; and 
shortly after our meal appeared — and the 
tickets. Haying dispatched the savoury mess 
before us, and seasoned it with a cup of coflfee, 
for we drank no wine, cheap as it was, I 
strolled up stairs, accompanied by Abraham, 
who was childishly delighted at the idea of 
confronting a conjuror. We followed the 
stream of sight-seers, and presently found our- 
selves in a long room, filled with people, and 
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seated before a green curtain, whioh, as yet, 
concealed the wonderful performer whom so 
many had come to see. 

We were entertained by some very indif- 
ferent music, and when this was ended, the 
curtain suddenly rolled up, and the Great 
Eristan himself appeared, surrounded by all 
the apparatus necessary for the development 
of his necromantic skill. The man's appear- 
ance was peculiar. He wore a conical cap» 
covered with unintelligible signs, a long flame- 
coloured robe, spangled all over with silver 
stars, and a broad belt, sparkling with mock 
diamonds. His skin was dusky, although his 
features were strictly regular, and by no 
means unpleasing; his beard was long and 
glossy, and his eyes, a remarkable feature, 
were small, dark, and shiny, like those of an 
irritated snake. In person, he was of the 
middle height, or perhaps not quite so much^ 
but active, lithe, and sinewy ; and as he pro- 
H 6 
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ceeded in his operations, every motion be- 
tokened unhesitating self-possession and energy, 
and the utmost confidence in his own power 
and skill. 

His entertainment was ushered in by a sort 
of prologue spoken by himself. It was a voice, 
every tone of which was as familiar to me as 
my own, although years had passed away 
since I heard it before. I listened on in 
breathless suspense, however, in order to bo 
perfectly certain that I was not deceived. 
But no ; the further I heard the more decided 
J became. Every word, accent, and into- 
nation, confirmed me in the positive belief 
that this renowned magician, so glib and debo- 
naire, was no other than the comrade and agent 
of the Black Baron of Eilsfurt, who, years bo- 
fore, had stood with him beneath the frond- 
age of the old oak tree, in the hollow of which 
I was myself concealed. Yes, there he was ; 
there could be no mistake about it. 
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The first part of the performance consisted 
of the usual number of tricks and transfor- 
mations, all cleverly performed, and drawing 
down ^^ thunders of applause/' in the midst of 
which the Great Existan, made his bow and 
disappeared, followed, in his retreat, by many 
curious eyes, but by none that were half so 
inquisitive as mine. The green curtain, 
which had dropped upon his departure, soon 
rose again to give admission to a new per- 
former. 

This was the Milenka. 

Milenka, in the Sclavonian tongue, means, 
as many of my readers may be aware, ^^ Much 
Beloved,'' and, in the present instance, it was 
conferred upon one of the most beautiful and 
fairy-like visions that ever the eyes of a de- 
lighted auditory rested upon. This was a 
young girl of about thirteen years of age, just 
bursting into girlhood, and with that inde- 
scribable charm, which, partaking of the sim« 
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plicity of childhood and the graces of youth, 
gives it the endearjngness, (to use a German 
phrase) of both. Dressed in a pale blue shimar, 
with a wreath of small white roses, woven into 
her golden-coloured hair, and with a faint 
smile and a deep blush upon her exquisitely 
innocent features, she stood with a small 
Italian ghittem in her hand^ prepared to sing. 
Carried-away by a natural enthusiasm at the 
sight of one so lovely, the audience cheered 
her beauty before they heard her voice; 
whilst I, struck with wonder at such an 
appearance in such a place at all, held in my 
breath lest I should lose a single note of her 
song. 

It came, after a timid but finished prelude 
on the instrument, at first, like the gentle 
warblings of a pet linnet, tuning its throat for 
a more ambitious attempt, and then, gathering 
courage as it proceeded, it gushed forth and 
swelled into a rich and flute-like melody, such 
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as, until that moment, I had nerer before 
heard, or hardly had imagined could be de- 
livered by a human yoice. The air was a 
simple ballad of no pretension, but the words 
sank into my memory as though 1 had heard 
them a hundred times. I have often enough 
repeated them since, but I think I remem- 
bered them that night as well as I do even 
now. 

Here they are. 



THE MILENKA'S SONG. 



Come, share with me^ dearest, mj heart and my cot^ 

And be all the wild gauds of the world forgot ; 

They may shine for thee now, but, oh ! think when they 

pall, 
Thou wilt find that one fond heart were well worth them 

aU— 
Thou wilt find that one fond heart were well worth them 

all. 
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Though our cot he but small, love lives lightly from care, 
With the humblest content, as though millions were 

there ; 
And my heart — oh 1 were all that now courts, thee, to 

flee, 
Thou wouldst still, thus forsaken, be welcome to me — 
Thou wouldst stilly thus forsaken, be welcome to me. 

She left the stage as the last accents melted 
from her beautiful lips, and so far as I was 
concerned, the whole world went with her. 
The conjuror again commenced his evolutions, 
but even my recent interest in him, was, for 
the present, overruled by a still fresher and 
more absorbing one. My whole soul, mind, 
and imagination followed the young Milenka 
to her retreat, and now I only wondered how 
the roaring multitude around me could listen 
to or tolerate him, after having so recently 
enjoyed the exquisite treat that had so utterly 
ravished me. I waited impatiently for the re- 
appearance of the young singer, which was 
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promised in the programme, but I waited in 
yain. The Great Kris tan apologized for her 
absence ; she was still delicate, he said, after 
a late severe attack of illness, and could not 
again venture to sing to night, but he volun- 
teered to exhibit some new tiicks himself, as a 
make-weight for the disappointment, and 
greatly to my chagrin, the audience seemed 
perfectly satisfied with the substitution, and 
cheered him still louder than before. 

Amidst the storm of applause which morked 
his resumption of the conjuror's wand, . I 
seized Abraham by the arm, and dragged him, 
very unwillingly, from the room. No one 
had enjoyed the Great Kristan's powers more 
than my simple friend ; no one had laughed 
longer or shouted louder at his drollery; 
and deep and heartfelt was the sigh he 
heaved, when his dream of pleasure was thus 
rudely dispelled by my sudden demand that 
he should leave this novel and enchanting 
scene. 
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Habitually deferential^ however^ he followed 
me quietly down stairs^ and absorbed in his own 
meditations on all that he had just witnessed^ 
he sat down beside me at the table from which 
we had eaten our supper, and waited to be ad- 
dressed before he spoke. 

^^ What a creature !" I said, at last, raising 
my head from my hand, and looking to him 
for confirmation of my words. ** What grace 
— what talent — what harmony I" 

** Wonderful, indeed I" he said, wisely 
shaking his head. ^^ I could not have belioved 
it, Mr. Gerald ; I never witnessed such an ex- 
traordinary performance, or saw so clever a 
man." 

" A man 1" I said, vehemently. '^ I did not 
speak of a man." 

" Of whom then ?" he said, wonderingly. 
^^ I thought you spoke of the Great Kristan." 

"An impostor — a dogl" I exclaimed, 
fiercely. " I meant the Milenka." 

*^ What I the little girl ?" he said, opening 
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his eyes very wide at my preference. " Yes, 
truly, now that you recal her to my mind, I 
think she was very pretty — and so like a doll. 
I wonder is she the daughter of that extra- 
ordinary man ?" 

It was clear from all this that he had eyes 
or ears only for the magician; so I cut short 
the colloquy and despatched him to his crib, 
although I myself remained awake long — ^long 
after his slumbers were both deep and heavy, 
reyolving in my mind the strange circumstance 
of my chance meeting with the agent of the 
now thoroughly detested Black Baron, and 
considering in what way I could make his ac- 
quaintance which, above all things, I was now 
firmly determined to do. It was precisely a 
case to awaken my curiosity, as it had already 
stirred my heart. I wanted to test my own 
sagacity, and to dissipate any lingering doubt 
I might have as to the identity of the Baron's 
instrument, and the temporary idol of the boors 
of Buda and of Abraham Braun ; but indepen- 
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dent of thii motiye^ and it was a strong one, the 
image of the Milenka rose before me, again and 
again, and seemed to woo my approach with that 
tender smile and modest air which had be- 
witched me from the first. Eager, impetuous, 
and unaccustomed to restraint, I longed to 
break the bonds that kept me from her side. 
She had established herself in my imagination 
by a single eflfbrt, and I surrendered myself to 
the unaccustomed influence with a readiness 
which amazed myself* The deeper fountains 
of my heart had never yet been opened ; now, 
at last, I felt that they were stirred, and 
whether their waters would be sweet or bitter 
was a problem yet to be solved, and without 
well knowing the engrossing principle that 
guided me, solved I was determined it should 
be. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE COKJUHOR. 



At the expense of a sleepless night, all my 
plans were formed and fashioned by the dawn. 
I arose and walked forth to fortify my mind 
and more perfectly to collect my thoughts, for 
}XB who undertakes to deal with a clever im- 
postor must beware of becoming his dupe. 
That the Ghrent Kristan was an unscrupulous 
man I knew of old — that is, always supposing 
that the Baron's accomplice and he were one — 
and that he was a clever, ingenious fellow I had 
too recently seen readily to forget. But still I 
had considerable reliance on my own powers, 
too, and if the matter came to a trial of wit 
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or Bubtelty instead of sleight of hand^ I 
thought it not impossible that even the Great 
Eristan might meet his match. Besides^ I 
had so far the advantage over him, that I knew 
something about his antecedents, and I took it for 
granted that he was altogether ignorant of 
mine. This knowledge might or might not be 
used by me, but whether it were or not, it gave 
me a certain confidence in my first approaches 
whioh seemed to myself almost a warrant of 
victory, if victory I might hereafter desire or 
require to achieve. I returned, therefore, to 
the Golden Lion, after a long stroll amongst 
the extraordinary mixed population whioh, at 
that time, inhabited the Hungarian capital, 
and found my friend Abraham seated at table, 
and still meditating profoundly on the wonders 
he had seen performed on the night before. 
For a long time we were both unusually silent, 
and I only disturbed his reverie by quietly 
inquiring of the waiter who attended us, if he 
knew where the mighty conjuror of the 
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preceding eyening, the Great Kristan, 
lived. 

** Here^ sir — ^in this very house," answered 
the man, proudly, for he was as much im- 
pressed with his astonishing powers as even 
Abraham himself. 

" Can he be spoken with, and at what hour?" 
I demanded. 

"What! doubtless the panacek wishes to 
have his fortune told, or the scheme of his na- 
tivity cast, for the Great Kristan is an astro- 
loger, they say, as well as a magician?" 
enquired the man. 

"I should like to speak with him, undoubt- 
edly, if he will condescend to admit of my 
visit," I went on. " Has he risen yet ? or if 
you do not know, will you do me the favor to 
inquire ?" 

" If the panacek pleases." 

" Thanks." 

In a few minutes the waiter, who went im- 
mediately to deliver my message, returned to 
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say that tho conjuror would see me in his own 
chamber, if I wished to speak with him. I 
nro«o, therefore, and desired the man to eon- 
duct me into his awful presence, leaving 
Abrahnm behind me at the table, and evidently 
greatly amazed at the nature of my whim. 

Divested of his trappings, the Great Kristan 
wart pretty much what I expected to find him, 
a shrewd, clever, intelligent looking person, 
with n great deal of conceit in his manner, and 
coufiidcrable inflation in his address. He sat 
at a substantial breakfast, dressed in a brocaded 
morning robe, and with a superfluity of orna- 
ments about his person, such as rings, chains, 
and broaches — altogether the personification of 
a selfish and excessively vain individual. 

But the Milenka was absent. There was not 
a trace of her to be seen. 

We measured each other for a single mo- 
ment, and during a momentary survey, I per- 
ceived that he was greatly struck with my 
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uncommon appearance much more so than I 
was with his. 

^^You wish to speak with me, young gen- 
tleman ?" he said, in a befittingly solemn tone. 

*' I do," I answered, in a similar strain. 

" What is your wish ? What have you got 
to say ?" he asked. 

'^ I am, as you perceive — a dwarf," I pro- 
ceeded, in a more level and business like voice, 
" and I conceive myself to be possessed of some 
peculiar powers, which are worthy of cultiva- 
tion and promise to reward it. I wish, if 
possible, to join company with some professor, 
like yourself of undoubted talent, with whom I 
may exhibit, and under whom I may serve." 

" What can you do ?" he asked, slightingly, 
and throwing himself back in his seat, as he 
half closed his eyes to look at me. 

'^ I can climb a pole, carry a weight, leap 
through a hoop, ride a horse, sing a song, 
dance a saraband, play the French horn, 
touch the guitar, use the small sword, and snuff 
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a candle with a cross-bow or rifle/' said I 
without a moment's hesitation* 

He raised himself to look at me after this 
curious enumeration, while I went on, as 
gravely as before. 

^^ I can mix drugs and know their powers, 
prescribe philtres for love- sick maidens, and 
disenchant their lovers by others ; I can cure 
beasts or kill them, tell other people's fortunes 
while forwarding my own, and — " 

" Good !" Can you tell mine ?" he said, 
somewhat superciliously, and holding out his 
hand. 

I took the member in mine, and peered 
long and curiously, alternately into his coun- 
tenance, and upon the zig-zag lines which 
serpentined over his broad palm. My fixed 
gaze and earnest attention disconcerted him, 
and he shifted in his seat and became evidently 
impatient. 

" Well ? why do you pause, my little friend, 
or what profound discovery do you make?" 
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he said, with an attempt at jocularity. " Is 
not aU straight and fair there ?" 

" Not a//," I said, still curiously continuing 
my survey. 

" Indeed ?" 

" Are you conversant — really conversant 
with the important science of palmistry ?" I 
demanded of him, in a grave voice. 

" I should think so — yes,'^ he answered in 
a tone that showed me at once he knew 
as little about it as I did myself. From 
that moment I marked him as my dupe, clever 
as he was. 

" And why did you expose to me such a 
hand as this ?" I asked again, " if this be so ? 
Do you not know what these lines tell me ?" 
I drew my finger at random across some of 
the intersected lines, and gazing steadily at 
him as I spoke. 

Before he answered me, he aflfected to run 
over the lines I spoke of, himself, very at- 

VOL. I. I 
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tentively, probably to conceal his confusioiiy 
for I saw that he was confused by my ob- 
servation. 

** I see nothing very particular in them/' 
he said at last^ in a careless sort of way. 

" Do you not ?" I answered ; " then your 
masters and mine hare been different^ and 
taught the science in a different way.^' 

** Why, what do you perceive there?" he 
asked, in a more anxious tone of voice* 

I took his hand again in mine. 

^^ I presume," I said to him, ^^ you do not 
wish me to look too curiously into the past ? 
I can do so, if you wish, although it will take 
some time, and, after all, can tell you nothing 
but what you know before." 

" Well then, tell me of— of the future," he 
said, attempting a laugh, and stopping short 
in the middle of it, as he perceived the extreme 
gravity of my air. 

^^ Tou have enemies," I observed. 
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" All men have — there is no great merit 
in such a disoovery as that/' he said, 
carelessly. 

"Yes, but yours are more powerful than 
men of your station generally have," I pro- 
eeeded. " Unless our entire science be a gross 
cheat, here is one, at least, whom you have 
SttTved well, and yet who would injure you 
if he could. You have not seen him for 
some time, and I would advise you to beware 
of him." 

" What manner of man may he be ?' he 
asked, after again looking at his own hand, 
and growing red in the face as he did so, and 
then pale again. 

" He is noble by birth, tall in stature, and 
black in complexion," I went on, pondering 
still on the hand, which now trembled a little 
in my grasp ; " and although, as you well 
know, the science does not enable us to decipher 
nasoes, still, I should say, that his begins with 
an E, at all events." 
I 3 
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^^ Your connexion with him is not a recent 
one. It partly begins with this forest — " 

*' Hah !" he started, as I carelessly indicated 
what I meant with my thumb nail. 

^' And was in some way or other cemented 
under or near this large oak tree." 

" Hah I" he said again, as I placed my 
finger decidedly on one of the thicker lines, 
which every one may perceive in his own 
palm. 

" It is certain that this dark man is your 
foe," I said, coolly, ^* and if you know, or 
suspect whom I mean, my advice to you is, 
to avoid meeting with him, for you cannot 
cross his path without suffering from the 
collision." 

" You are all wrong," he . said, snatching 
away his hand, and affecting again to laugh. 
^^ I know no such person, and have no such 
foe. I am too honest and good humoured a 
fellow ever to have made enemies, and I care 
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not a feather from my conjurer's cap for either 
baron or boor. But now to your own business. 
I like your appearance, and if we can agree 
upon terms^ I think it possible enough that 
we could be of mutual service to each other. 
What is your demand ?" 

'^ You shall give me my board and mv bed," 

beforehand, " together with that of a follower 
of mine, whom I engage to make useful to us 

.^ in varioud ways ; and, for the rest, three crowns 
per week will suffice me, with liberty, if I 
should earn more by palmistry, by the cure of 
cattle, or by my knowledge of chemistry, to 
keep the half of such receipts to myself." 

The terms were moderate enough, and I had 
made them so intentionally, but he chaffered a 
good deal before he yielded to them, endeavour- 
ing to impress me with the great value of his 

. protection, and a high opinion of his abilities. 
It was not, at present, my cue to differ with 
him, and I listened to his magniloquent pro- 
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clatnatioQB with the quietude that bsMine an 
ambitious neophyte^ anxiouB to rival his greai 
master in his own art. For the rest, my won* 
derful lore in palmistry secretly impressed him 
with a high opinion of my powers^ howerer I 
had obtained them, and my ouM and biEsn^ 
figure, so far from being a bar to my engage- 
ment, acted quite the other way. In fact, I 
saw that he congratulated himself on his e^oqaU 
sition, although he did his best to conceal it, and 
as I, on my own part, was quite as well saik** 
fied with my bargain, our compact was -sealed 
immediately. 

^^ You can «ing, you say ?" he asked of me« 

^^I can. My voice, I am told, is a tole* 
rable tenor, although I would not advise you 
to get up an opera merdy to make me the hero 
of it'^ 

^^ You can take part in a duett or a trio, 
however ?^ 

^^ Yes, T can do that," I answered readily, 
my mind reverting to the Milenka. 
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^^We sometimes require a new piece of 
seenery-— can you paint ?'' 

" Pretty well ; I have] tried my hand now 
and then on landscape scenery, and have formed 
the trees so as that you would not take them to 
be elephants, at all events.'' 

^^ Good I Why you can do everything I Can 
you swallow fire ?" 

" I can try," I answered, gravely. 

'^ Ha, ha I that will do," he said, rubbing 
his hands, and losing sight of his Great EIri»- 
tanship altogether. "I suppose you are 
willing to commence your engagement imme- 
diately". 

" This very hour, if you will." 

^^ Better and better. I like that," he said, 
slapping me patronisingly on the shoulder. 
^^ You must, however, have a new dress, a taking 
one — something magnificent in short. What 
shall it be ? Let me see. Suppose it is yellow 
— a yellow robe, with gold border, and cap to 
match ?" 
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^^ As you please/' 

^^Tes, yeUj that will do/' be continued^ 
walking up and down the room in a fit of 
artistic enthusiasm, '^ And then for a name^ 
we can call you the Yellow Dwarf— the cele- 
brated Yellow Dwarf I It would look capital 
in a programme; that is, if you have no 
objection." 

*^ None, I am a dwarf; and I have sense 
enough to know I can never be anything else, 
so I have no particular wish to shirk the 
title." 

"I am pleased with your humility — it is 
judicious/' he said, condescendingly. '^ What 
is your name ?" 

" Zenco." 

<< Zenco I Capital I A catching name, and 
even by itself would look excellent in a bill. 
Have you breakfasted, Zenco ?" 

" I have." 

^^ I like to live well, so I promise you 
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that you shall not starve while I am your 
master." 

"My what?" I demanded hastily, almost 
fiercely, for the term galled me to the 
quick. 

" Well, then, your — your patron,'' he said, 
perceiving the awkward impression he had 
made; 

" But you are neither my master nor my 
patron," I answered instantly; "I do not 
intend you shall be either. If we associate at 
all, it must be on terms of perfect equality. I 
never had a master or patron in my life, and I 
will not begin now." 

"Well, well, we shall not quarrel about 
terms," he said, in a placable tone ; " our 
business now is to become friends, and to 
understand each other, in order that the public 
may have the Jbenefit of oui talents, and we the 
profit of them." 
I 5 
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"All that I can perfectly understand," I 
Baid; "better, at all events, than being called 
the servant of any living man." 

" Listen to me, then, friend Zenco," he said, 
not choosing to hear my last observation. 
" I remove to the upper town to-night. The 
rich burghers and nobles live there. I have 
engaged rooms at The Golden Knight, whete 
you will meet mo an hour after noon, in order 
that we may become better acquainted and 
commence our rehearsals and arrangements at 
once. Besides, you must have your new dress 
ready in good time, and I will look to the 
proper person to fit you. Are }'ou agreed to 
this ?" 

" Perfectly," I said. 

" One thing more ; my daughter lives with 
and assists me. Have you seen her ?" he de- 
manded, carelessly. 

" Tou mean the little girl who sang last 
night ? Yes, I have seen her," I replied with 
an air as studiously careless as his own. 
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^^ And what do you think of heV ?" he again 
enquired. 

^^ I dare say she will be elerec^ but I oantiot 
say I am partial to children-^^particulaiiy) if 
they happen to be female ones," I said, taking 
up my hat to go. 

This observation seemed to please him greatly, 
as he looked at my somewhat ungainly 
outline. 

^^ You will haye to sing, and sometimes to 
study with her, however, for all your distaste,'^ 
he said, laughing boisterously. 

How wildly my heart beat at the promised 
privilege I 

" I never object to do- what is necessary," 
I replied, just as calmly as before ; ^' one cannot 
earn their bread by the indulgence of caprice, 
or even of feeling." 

" Still, 1 must not have her rudely treated, 
for all that, friend Zenco," he said, a little 
apprehensively, and again running his eye over 
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my person, as he might have done over that of 
a miscbieyoas ape. 

^^ Sir/' I said, making him a grave bow, 
<< her sex is sufficient to protect ber while she 
is in my company. I am a gentleman in mind, 
and, I hope, in conduct, although I have had 
the misfortune to be bom a dwarf." 

I quitted the room as I spoke to avoid the 
danger of laughing in his face, but so anxious 
was he to secure my services, that he opened 
the door after I had closed it, to desire me to 
<< be punctual at noon,'' and to remind me 
that the Golden Knight was to be our meeting- 
place. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ZEKCO AND BBEGZA9. 



I RETURKKD to my simple friend, whom I 
found seated exactly where I had left him,* 
and startled him into a profuse perspiration 
with my extraordinary revelations. He was 
evidently anxious to hear something further 
of the renowned Kristan, and he commenced 
questioning me almost immediately. 

" Well, Mr. Gerald," he said, anxiously ; 

w 

" have you seen him ?" 
" Yes." 

" And spoken with him ?" 
^\ And spoken with him. I have been 
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in his room and company ever since I left 
yours." 

"Indeed? And— well?" 

" Well," I said, carelessly, " it is all ar- 
ranged. We are to go and live with him 
to-day, Abraham." 

" With — him." His face, as he uttered the 
two words was a study. 

" Yes, with him," I continued. " Tou 
are to know that I have turned conjurer 
myself." 

" You, Mr. Gerald ?" 

" Forget that name henceforth, my excellent 
friend," I said, laying my hand impressively 
on his shoulder. " Let it sleep until better 
days, when I may hope to resume it with 
honor. Call me by the name of Zenco 
henceforth." 

" Zenco I" 

" Yes, and that our transformation may be 
complete," I continued, " remember, also, that 
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trhen you are asked your own name, it is tm 
the future to be Bregsag — Tibald Bregssag." 

" Saints and " 

^' Pause, my kind frii^d," I said, interrupt*- 
ing him in his ejaoulation, ^'and understand 
that I have a double motive for what, as I see 
by your face, you think a very extraordinary 
proceeding. In the first place, Abraham, w^ 
must live, and neither you nor I are fitted to 
earn our bread in an ordinary way. At present, 
I see no other choice for us than between poverty 
and buffoonery — I choose the latter. But I 
have other motives for what I do, of which you 
shall be informed in due time." 

He pondered the matter in a hopeless sort of 
way, for a few moments, and then he said 
quietly, as, indeed, I knew he would. 

*^ I am to be called Zenoo, then ?" 

"No, no," I said, laughing ; ^* that is to be 
my new appellation ; yours is Tibald Bregz^ 
— ^pray remember it accurately, and learn to 
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reply to it readily^ as a mistake on yonr part 
might seriously injure m^." 

^^ I— I will write it dawn and commit it to 
memory at once/' he said, submissively. ^^ But, 
Bregzag I Ileayens I Brcg— zag P' 

Had I required the honest creature to cut off 
his right hand to please or serve me^ I am cer- 
tain he would have laid the member on the 
block and submitted to the mutilation without 
a murmur. I had, therefore, no further di£B[- 
culty with him, and, at the hour appointed by 
the conjuror, he attended me to the rendezvous 
at the Golden Enight, happy, if the truth Mere 
told, in having the glorious prospect of gaining 
a nearer view of the idol of his imagination, 
the Great Eristan. 

That wonderful personage was already wait- 
ing for us, when we arrived, with his fashioner 
by his side. He had already chosen the scene 
of his operations — a large room, and having 
given his directions about my robe and general 
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apparel, and dismissed the tailor, he heedf ally 
locked the door, and my probation began. 

But I had, in reality, promised nothing more 
than what I was perfectly able to perform. My 
eairly education had led to this. I was as 
active as a cat — almost a snimble as a squirrel, 
and the muscular power of my long hands and 
arms, fully developed by constant exercise, 
enabled me to perform feats with them, which 
others, much larger and stronger than I was 
dared not venture to attempt. I was no novice 
in such matters, either, for I had often exhibited 
before Harold and his foresters, and could 
swing, leap, turn, and twist with any harlequin. 
Besides, my aim with cross-bow or rifle was 
unerring, and, in short, by the time that my 
first rehearsal was over, I found that the con- 
juror (who, after all, thought more of his own 
performance than of mine) was perfectly 
satisfied with my powers, and admitted that 
when clad in bis new costume, the Yellow 
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Dwarf promised to be a pleasant and profitable 
addition to his slender troupe. 

During this first trial of mine, I observed 
that all my movements and evolutions were 
overlooked by a slender figure, who stood in 
the shadow of a distant door-way, and was 
enveloped in a large cloak. Mj heart beat 
quicker, as* from time to time I looked at it, 
for I felt that it was the Milenka, although it 
still remained almost motionless, and was 
covered by the muffling from head to foot. It 
was not until Kristan and I had finished our 
feats that he beckoned her to approach. She 
laid her cloak on a form, and came timidly to 
his side. The conjuror, when on the stage, 
was a very great man indeed, and with an 
jEiuthoritative wave of the hand to me, he said, 
by way of introduction — 

^^ This, Milenka, is the new assistant I have 
already told you of. Enow him, for he is to live 
with us for the future, and his name is Zenco. 
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Y<m hav€ soen T?hat he oan do, and now I wish 
you to try your voice with his. He sings/' 

Accnstomed as I was, and had long been, to 
the coarse observation and still coarser remarks 
of almost every one with whom I had come in 
contact for the first time, never can I forget 
the look of sympathising humanity with which 
the young creature regarded me. It was a 
blending of emotions, in which pity and interest 
were uppermost, and prepossessed as I already 
was in her ftivour, I could almost have fallen 
down and worshipped her, as her dove-like 
eyes turned upon me with a kind and affisc* 
tionate regard. 

" Are you not tirod after your violent exer- 
cise?" she said, in those sweet, soft tones, 
which I eooii learned to know so well. ^^ Rest 
for a short time before we commence.'' 

^^ I am never tired, except when I am idle 
or unoocupiod," I said, coldly, for I saw that 
the Great Kristan's aye was watching us. 
<< Exercise only steadies my nerves and clears 
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my voice. I am ready to second you whenever 
you please.'' 

"What song do you know best?" she 
asked. 

" I know a great number," I answered, " but 
* Nepra tel se nelikeyte ' (' fear not the foes, 
stop not the plundering ') is my favourite." 

" I know it ; shall we sing ?" 

" If you please." 

She played the symphony on her simple in- 
strument — a few light chords, and then our 
voipes blended together for the first time. How 
exquisitely her bird-like tones floated to my 
ear — and how easy did J find it to harmonize 
with a voice so rich, so expressive, and so full 
of melody I Yet, delighted as I was, I felt 
that a keen and watchful eye was on us, and I 
played my part and nothing more. I even 
went a little beyond it, indeed, for I corrected, 
and repeated, and objected, in a very critic like 
fashion, and, finally, obliged the Milenka to 
commence all over again, obliging her to follow 
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me, which she did with a great [forbearance of 
manner, bordering on humility, which indicated 
her own native sweetness of disposition, and 
proved to me that she was not unused to the 
correction and discipline, which now, for a 
purpose, I was inflicting upon her innocent 
head. 

After our long rehearsal, we sat down to 
dinner together, and still I saw that the eye of 
my new associate regarded me, not with sus- 
picion, but with a jealous caution, which placed 
me completely on my guard. He had placed 
the Milenka directly opposite to me, whether 
intentionally or not, of course, I could not say 
— but I never addressed her, and seldom raised 
my eyes from my plate. I knew'that my time 
would come, if I had only the patience to wait 
for it ; and, in the mean time, it sufficed for 
the present, that I could sit in the same room 
with her, snatch a glance at her delicate and 
somewhat pensive features, when I dared do 
so unobserved, and revel in the feeling that, 
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bye-and-bye, I should hear her, speak to her, 
join in her song and stand by her side, without 
the possibility of misconstruction or miscon- 
ception, by the Great Kristan or any body 
else* 

And all this I did. Long before the hour of 
performance, my yeUow robes arrived, and 
when the audience assembled, I appeared be- 
fore them, at my appointed time, with a hardi- 
hood of nerve that almost insured success. 
Under other circumstances, it may be, that I 
should have felt a little dismayed at being thus 
paraded as a clever monstrosity, and cheered 
for my feats, which were only extraordinary, 
because they were done by myself. But^ at 
present, I was steeled, adamanted, renderad 
impervious to all sensations unconnected 
with the new bom feeling that usurped my 
heart. I enjoyed the paltry triumph of the 
hour, not from motives of vanity, but fix>m 
purer and better, or, at least, more natural 
ones. I was satisfied with my position, be- 
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oajise I was pleased with myself. I had the 
clue of a web which I was determined to un- 
rarel if I could, aud, in the mean time, I was 
oonTincing myself that I had capacity, courage, 
and common sense, and that, be my form what 
it might, I possessed a mind, which, even at this 
early stage of its deyelopment^ was gifted with 
the attributes of conquest — self-reliance, self- 
knowledge, and a deteraiination and ability to 
SQieoeed. 

On this, the first evening of my public 
career, I fairly divided the applause with the 
conjuror, and became almost '^ tbe lion," of the 
night. He was^ perhaps, a little jealous of my 
budding popularity, (for when was there " an 
established favourite," who did not quarrel 
with those who took even a single leaf of 
laurel from their garland), but even my suc- 
cess, such as it was, proved to him that I might 
be useful to his interests, and, therefore, he 
echoed the general sentiment, and cheered my 
trumpery efforts as well as the rest. 
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Perhaps the only effort of mine that really 
deserved ** a cheer," was my song, for this 
was not so much the effort of an ambitious 
artist as of an enraptured, and excited boy. 
The very fact of being allowed the privilege of 
mingling my voice with that of the Milenka, 
was an enjoyment which secured to my own 
its fullest compass, and a deeper meaning than 
even I, its owner, ever supposed it to possess. 
We were encored, and re-encored, and, strange 
enough, neither of us seemed to be as much 
pleased with the compliment as others, in our 
situations, have been. 

" You will be wearied," she said to me, as 
the shouts of the exacting auditory rang 
through the room ; " you are unused to all this 
exertion, and I am tired of these displays. I 
wish they were over ; but my father says it 
is necessary, and I must obey." 

" Surely admiration and applause are sweet, ' 
I answered, as we stood at a side scene. 

" I do not know — I think not," she said. 
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with great simplicity. ** I am never so happy 
as at home, and at rest With you it will be 
otherwise, for you have chosen your calling, 
while I have had no choice." 

At this moment the Great Kristan bustled 
up, and told us that we must go on. We did 
so, and, having made our parting bows, my 
young collaborateur returned from the stage 
and from the scene, at the bidding of her 
father, and I saw her no more. Before she 
disappeared, however, she approached and ex- 
tended to me her hand. 

^^ I thank you for your assistance," she said 
to me, ^^ and I hope I shall deserve it better 
another time." 

The words were nothing — the smile that 
accompanied them was all. I bowed and was 
silent. Silence is the discretion of fook or of 
cowards. I was the latter. I dared not speak 
lest I should say too much. 

In recording these somewhat trifling passages 
of my earlier career, I must not forget to say 

VOL. I. £ 
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that tho newly-titled Tibald Bregzag was as 
completely in his element as ever man was. 
He walked about in a sort of fool's paradise, of 
which the Great Eristan was the presiding 
d(iity — the omnipotent Jove. His only wonder 
seemed to be at his own extreme good lack 
that had thus brought him into close contact 
with such a character at all. His attachment 
to me, profound as it was, appeared to be 
almost subsidiary to his veneration for this 
new idol. He followed his every movement 
with open eyes and distended mouth, and once 
or twice, when the magician spoke to and con- 
descended to employ him, his efforts to answer 
and act would have been ridiculous, but for 
the good faith with which he performed them. 
It is not often that even better and wiser men 
than Eristan could number a more devoted 
admirer in their train, and, to say the truth, 
the artist made the most of it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PRACTICE AND PROGRESSION. 



From: that night forward life possessed for me 
a new and more engrossing interest. Way- 
ward in my humour and eccentric in my habits, 
the novelty of my strange position afforded me 
positive pleasure. It was a state of existence 
that suited me in many ways. In the first 
place there w^s a wild license — a rude inde- 
pendence attached to it, that established my 
freedom without curbing my mind or fettering 
my desires. I was equally above subjection 
and control. At first, the Great Kristan was 
disposed to try his powers of coercion and dic- 
tation upon me, as he did upon others, but a 
K 3 
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few trials of mental strength between us oon- 
vinced him that submission was not to be found 
in my vocabulary, and that if he wished me to 
continue our present association, it must be 
according to a rule laid down by myself. I 
either withered his airs of authority by a sneer 
and a retort, or I laughed him out of them by 
a contemptuous indifference that was quite as 
effectual. With my liberty of action, my 
natural audacity of temper came back upon 
me, and although I sometimes bore with his 
presumptuous interference, as an engrafted 
weakness of the man, still, not unfrequently 
my patience gave way, and I gave him the 
benefit of my bitter wit, and intolerance of any 
body's assumption but my own. Indeed, I 
began to find out, that like many another 
despot, he was little better than a craven at 
heart, and that abject submission was the 
surest way to call for a perpetual exercise of 
that degrading quality — at least with him, 
while, on the contrary, to oppose him violently, 
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and even fiercely, was the $ureBt way to bring 
him back ta reason and temper at once. 

^^ Bemember,'' I said to him on one occasion, 
^^ that although you may be a marvel to others, 
to me you are only a man, and not a very cleyer 

master — my superior in trick, but my inferior 
in real knowledge. Treat me as a friend and 
an equal, and you shall have the benefit of my 
abilities, and the assistance of my advice— but 
once attempt to injure, to insult, to deride, or 
to deceive me, and depend upon it I will makie 
you repent your doing so the longest day you 
have to live. As yet you know but little of 
me, and it depends upon yourself, hereafter, 
whether we shall continue to cheat the public 
together as friends, or enlighten them apart as 
foes. I am careless of my course, for I have 
nothing 'to conceal; but you — look well into 
your magical mirror, and see whether some of 
your former acts are not the better of the mys- 
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tery coupled with your present profession — for 
you were not always a conjurer." 

By these and such like hints I gradually 
won my way, not, perhaps, into his favour or 
his confidence, but upon his admiration and his 
fears. I possessed the key to power — knowledge 
— at least a degree of knowledge which he did 
not possess, although he envied it. The shrewd 
subtlety of my precocious understanding ena- 
bled me to read men's thoughts as a book^ and 
wherever we went, I managed, by some strik- 
ing trait or dexterous guess, to earn for myself 
a reputation for prescience, which, of course, I 
did not really deserve, but which he, as well 
as others, was deceived into crediting, because 
I never confessed the hap-hazard sort of calcu- 
lations by which my miracles were wrought. 
In his own person he had already tested my 
capacity as a palmist, and as he well knew 
that I had uttered in his case nothing but the 
truth, he was always prepared to honor my 
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predictions almost as much as those who paid 
me for them— and sometimes more. I * was, 
therefore, something of a wonder even to him, 
and knowing, as I did, the material with which 
I had to deal, I never diminished my reputa- 
tion, because I never admitted the sandy nature 
of the foundation on which it rested. Perhaps 
greater men than Eristan have been deceived 
by a similar course of procedure, and far — far 
greater men than I have made their fame and 
established their character by adopting it. 
Prudence is always the ally, and sometimes 
the herald of success. 

But, for. reasons of my own, I never pro- 
ceeded so far as to break with him, and, in the 
main, having once firmly established my own 
independence, I treated him with kindness and 
consideration, and did my best to secure his 
profits and second his views. He had no ar- 
tistic rivalry to fear from me, for I despised 
the applause I gained, even when it sounded 
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loudest in my ears. I was never impatient at 
bis triumphs, therefore, and I always oontri" 
buted to them by every means in my power. 
He was really a very clever fellow in his way, 
and I did my best to make the public believe 
that his powers .were still greater than in 
reality he possessed. While he deferred to 
me in private with increasing humility, the 
world was edified by my reverence of him in 
public, and although not a few of his new 
achievements owed their point and perfectnese 
to my own aptitude and skill, the applauding 
wonder they elicited was never more cordially 
given than by myself. It is dangerous to be- 
come a deceiver— still more dangerous to be- 
come one at second hand. Originality, even 
in trifles, may denote genius and beget respect^ 
but he who stoops to be the agent of another, 
in order to hoodwink the public, may effect his 
aim, but establishes over himself a tyranny, 
which is not the less intolerable because hia 
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dependence renders him nnable to dispense 
with it. 

Meanwhile, I was happy — happy in the 
feeling that with all my malformation, my 
merit was acknowledged and my powers felt. 
It was a poor ambition, to be snre, but my 
necessities made the ladder a lowly one, and 
all history informed me that the soaring spirit 
might be circumscribed by circumstances, but 
was sure to work out its destiny in the end, 
or — the next ^ best thing — to die in the at- 
tempt. 

But what had become of the Milenka ? Ah ! 
how willingly do I turn to her gentle heart — 
to her sunny smile — to that cheek which the 
bloom of the almond blossom never equalled— 
to that eye which the softest beam of the 
setting sun never surpassed I My approaches 
to acquaintanceship ^nd intimacy with her had 
been so coy and gradual — my manner so 
graduated — and my general demeanour, at 
least before Existan, so cool, and, apparently. 
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SO indifferent^ that his caution soon lapsed into 
carelesBtiess, and he was inclined to encourage 
me to greater freedom rather than to repress 
my efforts in that direction. Bj degrees, 
therefore, I was enabled to get rid of part of 
my cautionary coldness, and to assume towards 
her, not all the interest I felt, but more — far 
more than under a more dashirg system of 
tactics I could ever have ventured to exhibit 
or express. We moved constantly from place 
to place — a strange, wild life it was — and 
during our frequent transmigrations, wo crept 
nearer to each other's hearts and became asso- 
ciates — companions — friends. The gentleness 
of her nature refined and elevated mine, 
merely by contact with and admiration of it, 
while the contrast between my physical in- 
feriority and mental power, became to her at 
first a wonder, and tlicn a charip. I established 
myself in hor favour by the continued exorcise 
of those small courtcsjics, whicli, after all, go 
so far to sweeten and soften life. I was her 
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assistant, her apologist, her advocate, her en- 
courager, and, if need be, her protector. She 
felt her power over me with the intuition of 
her sex, and although she wielded it meekly, 
it was, evidently, not the less grateful to her 
because no one enjoyed the prerogative but 
herself. Her lightest look — her simplest word 
would, at any time, have checked my fiercest 
outbreak of temper or changed my dullest 
mood, and she was grateful for the submission 

■ 

which she knew was solely dedicated to her- 
self, and proud of the influence which her 
gentle voice could exercise, although she often 
saw that it was refused to others of more pre- 
tension and personal weight. 

But, in process of time, as my position be- 
came confirmed, and my general influence in- 
creased, I sought to turn it to a fresh account 
in her favor. I esteemed her too much my- 
self, not to wish to make her worthy of the 
estimation of others. I loved her for those 
pure and gem-like qualities which were visible 
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to the eye of all, and I now set myself serioudy 
to work to develop those qualities to the full, 
and thus to render her as perfeot in mind as 
she already was in person. 

When I first formed her acquaintance that 
mind was almost a blank — and the little hoard 
of information contained in it, was, at best, of 
only a useless and questionable kind. She had 
been taught to read, to write, to dance, to sing, 
and to accompany herself on the simple instru- 
ment she used ; but, beyond this, no further 
care had been taken to place her mind in proper 
training, and, therefore, as might be supposed 
from the nature of her life and calling, all her 
ideas and feelings were wild, visionary, and 
imsettled. Of religion she knew nothing, ex- 
cept a few formulas — picked up by chance 
rather than tuition — a few prayers learned by 
rote, but without any adequate notion of their 
real meaning ; of history, geography, and even 
the more elementary branches of knowledge 
she was equally ignorant ; and, in point of 
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fact, her wfiole stock consisted in being able to 
relate a thousand extravagant legends and im- 
probable figments, with a charming air of 
assurance in their entire authenticity. Indeed, 
left as she was, very much to herself — for the 
Great Kristan was often absent from home — 
she had no other resource, and her sole amuse- 
ment was to procure a store of fiction, in the 
shape of fairy tales, ghost stories, love adven- 
tures, and so forth ; and either to ^^ sup full of 
horrors," from the perusal' of some terrible 
murder, with its attendant advent of spirits and 
retribution, or to weep herself to sleep over the 
touching misfortunes of loving hearts, whom 
tyranny or evil destiny was sure to separate. It 
seemed evident to me, also, that the conjurer 
was content with this limited amount of know-" 
ledge on her part, and, as I had formed in my 
own mind a speculative theory, that the pro- 
bable nature of the connexion that existed be* 
tween them was diametrically opposed to the ap- 
parent one, I was not as much surprised at this. 
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as I might otherwise have been. My readers, 
doubtless, will not have forgotten my remark- 
able dream in the forest of Erlsfdrth — at least, 
I did not, and from the first moment that I had 
looked upon the Milenka, and discovered the 
Great Xristan to have been the Black Barents 
comrade under the old oak tree, the image of 
the girl and the child who had appeared to cling 
to me and demand my protection, had associ- 
ated themselves in my imagination in a very 
extraordinary and indelible way. I did not 
believe — I could not believe — although she 
called him father, that she was really his child. 
At times, I even imagined that she knew she 
was not a daughter of his, and that she hesitated 
when using the word which acknowledges the 
tie. But such was the state of subjection' she 
was under to his authority ; and so great was 
her terror, even at his look, that they con- 
trolled her into silence, and secured her dis- 
cretion through her fears. One thing was to 
me remarkable, I had never heard her allude to 
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her mother, or to the earlier years of her life ; 
andy although I had occasionally hazarded a 
question on these subjects, when we became 
intimate, I had never perceived what seemed 
to my own mind a satisfactory answer. Her 
mother had been long dead, she said, so long 
that she did not remember her ; and, for the 
rest, her life had always been spent as it now 
was, in wandering about with her father. So 
far as the words were concerned, this simple 
statement was plain and palpable enough, and 
I should have received it unhesitatingly from 
her lips, were it not that her manner did not 
confirm it. Her eyes fell, and her colour 
mounted, whenever she was called upon to 
make it, and when I pressed ray enquiries a 
little further than ordinary, her confusion be- 
came still more evident, and she either en- 
deavoured to change the topic, or she left me 
for the time. Of course, I made no remark on 
these delicate and doubtful indications either to 
herself or much less to her reputed father ; but 
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they did not drop from my mind for all that. 
Perhaps it linked me all the closer to her, for 
mystery, or the appearance of it, has always a 
particular charm for the imaginative, and, at all 
events, it made me still more anxious to ad- 
yance her mind to something like a level with 
her person, and to confer upon her those ad- 
vantages which she so well deserved, and which 
I felt myself capable, in a great degree, of con- 
ferring upon her, if I were permitted. 

But, although the scheme became a favourite 
one with me, I was too cautious to take it up 
at once, or to proceed to put it in execution 
in a hurry. The Great Kristan was not a man 
to be interfered with, without due precaution, 
where his passions or interests were concerned, 
and, in the present case, the risk was that he 
might take fright at my propositions, and, as a 
consequence, take measures to separate the 
Milenka and myself. This view of the case 
was too terrible for me to dare ; I had ^ready 
squandered my whole store of boyish affection 
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upon her, and the idea of parting from h«r, 
produced a pang such as no other earthly evil 
could produce. I had mapped out, in my own 
mind, a. course for her in the future, and not 
to be allowed to contribute to its geography, 
would have rendered me careless of life and all 
tkat belonged to it Affection, therefore, made 
me prudent and kept me silent ; I steadily set 
myself the task to make my services indispen- 
sable to the conjurer^ and,, as he knew not the 
motives that impelled iaiBj and was vain of his 
influence, after some months, I thought my- 
self sufficiently grounded in his esteem, and 
sufficiently necessary to his success, to venture 
upon a direct proposition towards the end I had 
in view. 

Without extolling the graces of his daugh- 
ter's person, I commenced by deploring the 
darkness of her mind, and the great drawback 
which it must necessarily be to her future 
career. I then proposed, as a personal &ivor 
to himself J to divide my own share of informa- 
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tion with her, and to spend some of my spare 
hours in her instruction, if he gave me his 
permission to do so. At first he treated the 
matter jestingly, and when I persiated, he 
grew more serious, and demurred to it alto- 
gether. 

^^ Let her alone," he said, in a coarse and 
careless tone, which I thought no father — no 
real father would have used ; ^^ her path is 
marked out for her, and as she is never likely 
to hold a higher position than she does at 
present, I don't \^ant to have her made discon- 
tented with it." 

^^ That might be a reasonable resolve," I an- 
swered, looking him full in the face, ^^ if she 
were only a hireling, and not your own child, 
and your only child, too." 

" You do not mean to doubt my paternity, I 
hope ?" he said, in a voice which he meant to 
be contemptuously jocular, but which to my 
apprehensive ear seemed a compound of curi- 
oBity and alarm. 
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^^ I have no reason to do so/' I replied, in an 
indifferent tone, calculated to lull his fears and 
throw him off his guard, ^^ and my only doubts 
on the matter would spring from your dislike 
to have her instructed, when her education will 
cost you nothing." 

"Aye, but education, as you call it," he 
said, " might make her more nice than wise. 
She might begin to get flighty notions into 
her head, only calculated, to oppose my views 
for her, hereafter." 

" There is something in that, to be sure,^^ 
I said, reflectively. " What are your views 
for her ?" 

He was silent and puzzled at this natural 
question, which I put to him suddenly. I did 
not appear, however, to see his confusion, but 
proceeded in my own quiet way — 

," Whatever your views may be for her, 
hereafter," I said, ^^ education cannot mar 
them, and you cannot wish her to remain 
ignorant when the means of instruction happen 
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to be thrown^ in her way. I will not do you 
the injustice to suppose that you would wish 
her to remain fixed in her present position, if 
she can rise above it. With her personal 
olaims, and her mental blindness, you cannot 
fail to see that as she advances in years her 
danger will increase. She will be seen, fol- 
lowed, admired — ^the temptations of love, 
luxury, and passion will beset her path ; and, 
08 a father^ you cannot think ^ with satisfac* 
tion, of the courses to which such seductions 
may lead." 

^^ I can take care of all that," he answered. 

^*True — while you live, it is possible," I 
rejoined, ^^ although you will find it a far more 
difficult task to lead perverted feeling into a 
right path, than to preserve well-regulated 
principle from entering upon a wrong one« 
But we are all mortal, and say that you should 
die, think you it would add to the comforts of 
your dying bed to have her sins added to your 
own, because you had omitted a great and 
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obvious duty whioh you might haye performed 
and dii not ?" 

^* Why, you are a philosopher, Zenoo/' he 
said, laughing. 

"Only a christian," I answered, gravely, 
" but a light jest is not an answer to a serious 
question." 

"You — you take a great interest in my 
daughter's fate," he said, suddenly. 

" And do not you ?" I asked, quietly. 

"^Yes, but you are a stranger to her, my 
friend — or, at least, you were so imtil 
lately." 

" Granted," I said, without moving a musole 
of my face, " but that does not diminish her 
claims to my attention, nor your right to take 
advantages of it, if you please. I have gained 
too many advantages myself by instructioUi 
not to wish to give the same to others, if I 
oould. Aooording to my notions, we have 
both a duty to perform in this matter. You 
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as a father and I as a friend. It is for you to 
say whether you wish it to be done." 

^^ I cannot see the great advantage you pro- 
pose by teaching her more than she knows 
already/' he said, carelessly. ^^ She can read, 
write, dance, play, sing — what more do you 
want ?" 

** All these she does imperfectly." 

^^ Her own fault, Zenco. I am sure I paid 
more gold than I could well spare, to hare her 
taught. Besides," he continued, *^ it is natural 
to suppose that one day or other she will 
marry." 

'^ With whom ? To what ?" I asked, ob- 
serving that he paused. 

" IIow do I know ?" he answered, with his 
coarse laugh. " You are hardly wizard enough, 
yourself, to tell that." 

^< Yes I am," said I, composedly. 

" now ? You have been looking into her 
palm have you ?" he asked, anxiously. 
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" No ; I have been looking into her mind," 
was my cautious reply, " and I can perceive 
there the germ of much evil to her and to 
yourself, unless it be corrected. in time." 

" She dare not do but just as I would have 
her," he said, '^ I am quite easy on that 
point." 

" For the present you may," I replied, 
'^ but time alters social relations as well as all 
other human things. You can frighten or 
coerce her into abject submission now, but the 
chain will snap at last from its own tension, or 
she will find a way to break it. Terror, after 
all, is not the most desirable impression for a 
parent to make, and she will do her best to 
escape from it, as soon as she gains strength, 
or finds encouragement to achieve her liberty." 

" What ! She thinks me a tyrant, does 
she ? And you encourage her in the notion, I 
suppose ?" he said, with a menacing air and a 
lordly frown. 

*'Tou suppose wrong, then," responded I, 
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coolly 9 ^^ and you may as well treat me to a 
smile as a frown^ as I care as little for one as 
for the other. It is possible enough that your 
daughter may. of ten think you harsh and 
unjust, for to her you are frequently both, 
but she makes no complaint, and I offer no 
sympathy, as I am not called upon to interfere 
between parent and child." 

^^You are doing so at this moment,'' he 
said, with a peevish air. '^ Why can you not 
mind your own concerns, and not meddle with 
matters that do not interest you T^ 

'^ Because, although a boy, I can perceive 
the errors and omissions of a man," 1 answered, 
gravely, ^'and because I never could have 
supposed it possible that a father — ^that any 
father oould wish his own child to remain in 
ignorance if he could avoid it. But I will 
interfere no further — although I shall draw my 
own conclusions from your neglect." 

<<And what are your own conclusions, 
pray ?" he demanded, hastily. 
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" I am not bound to tell you my thoughts, 
as you have refused my assistance.'^ 
' And I walked away. 

He looked after me, for a moment, and was 
about to speak, as I knew by his preliminary 
" hem," but he thought better of it, and turned 
off in an opposite direction. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 



A NRW PROPOSITION. 



AtL that day the Great Kristan wore a moodj 
and troubled brow, but towards evening, after 
having been for some hours olosely clpsetted 
with the Milenka, he became more cheerfiil. 
After our public performance, he invited me 
specially to supper, and during the meal he 
^ as assiduously polite. We supped alone, and 
when the cloth was removed, and his flask of 
Tokay and my glass of eau sucri (for I never 
drank any thing stronger), had been placed on 
the table, he took up, of his own accord, the 
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ftttbjeet on which we had so materially dif- 
fered in the morliing. 

^^ I have been thinking over your proposition 
for my daughter's benefit/' he oommenced, 
" and I now think 1 was a fool not to agree to 
it. It can do her no harm and may do her 
some good. Bat the truth is, my dear Zenco, 
I am not a learned man myself, and I have, or 
had a dislike to make my child superior to her 
father. However, I have thought over yoar 
suggestions and arguments, and they have 
convinced me. Ton may teach her what you 
please, and begin as socm as you will." 

" This unlimited permission looked too much 
like indifference to be palatable. 

You somewhat mistake my wishes and -my 
intentions," I answered, very coldly ; " I do 
not propose to become a teacher so much as 
a director — not a pedagogue but a friend. I 
possess a certain quantity of knowledge which 
your daughter wants,, smd this I am willing to 
convey* I shall sot f<i>rce it vepon her atten^ 
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tioD, but, under your sanction, I shall be 
happy to make it available for her service/' 

^'Just so; you are a capital fellow, my 
dear Zenco/' he said, affectionately squeezing 
my hand, for, by this time, the first flask of 
Tokay had disappeared, and he was deep in 
the second, " and I — I would not lose you for 
a score of daughters. We have only to follow 
the path we are going, man, and we shall be 
able to purchase a theatre for ourselves, shortly. 
Singly we might fail, but together we are 
invincibler— perfectly invincible. I snap my 
fiDgers at the petty jugglers who dare to oppose 
us. Pish !" • 

" We are more likely to succeed by remain- 
ing together than by venturing to separate, 
undoubtedly," I said, willing to humour him. 
*' But that is ndt the question before us now." 

*^Is it not?" He was becoming rapidly 
fuddled and oblivious. 

"What w the question, then? Oh I my 
daughter I Just so. You wish to teach her 
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philosophjy ha ! ha I And — ^and mathematics, 
ha ! ha ! ha I An odd whimsy, Zenco — but 
then everything about you is odd — everything, 
from the crown of your head to the sole of your 
foot. Not that I object to that. By Saint — 
what's her name? — no matter; by all the 
saints in a lump, man ! I would rather you 
were as crooked as a ram's horn than as straight 
as the flight of an arrow. I would, upon my 
soul, I would !" 

^^ You are kind and civil," I said. 

"To.be sure I am, and your true frieiid to 
boot," he replied, emptying his glass once more. 
" We will astonish all Hungary, before we have 
done with them, and live on — on clover on the 
most purely philosophical principles. If we 
cheat our customers, it shall be only with their 
eyes open. That's fair play, 1 think ?" 

" I am not a cheat," I said ; " I profess to 
do nothing I cannot readily perform. Good 
night I" 

" Good night, dear Zenco ! You are a queer 
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unlaw f but af***a capital durarf, «d4 awbit 
•hall I say ? a philodopher after mj own heart. 
Thankyoul Oood^nightP 

And h« dozed into slnnber as he sat in his 
chair« 

Amed with her guardian's permission^ mj 
interoonrse with the Milenka took a new torn 
•~a more interesting one* We were more 
together, and while I studiously avoided 
anything like the air of an exaoting task* 
master, I endeavoured by degrees to lead her 
mind-*- ductile and impressionable as it wm — 
into new channels. I spoke to her of great 
and obvious principles, religious and historical ; 
of facts connected with the records of the 
human race which were almost as exciting and 
wonderful as the chapters of romance she loved 
so well ; I showed her how useftil was know- 
ledge in exercising the mind and enabling it 
to discern between the true and the false — 
between vice and virtue — and in directing it 
to a purer and more elevated sphere. 
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At finit) she did not coin|Nreheiid me--*4ndMd 
she soarcelj tried to do so. Her mind had 
hitherto wandered into airy regions, which 
were pleasant to dwell in and painful to leave* 
I had to undo all, before I could ventiire to 
begin anew. To others this might hare piored 
a tedious and disagreeable undertaking, to mo 
it was the most delightful of all tasks. To sit 
by her side, and see the blossom imfold its 
sweet leaves to the sun ; to watch inattention 
grow into doubt, and doubt convert itself into 
certainty, and certainty terminate in pleasure 
— I would not have exchanged places with am 
emperor! - 

Gradually, her good sense and unfottered 
intellect enabled her to perceive that my inten- 
tions were friendly, and my arguments right^ 
and the affection and respect she began to 
feel for me, and which I had worked hard 
to earn, made her all the more willing to 
come to my lure, and attend to my inculca^. 
tions. She left me to think, and returned to 
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give me the benefit of her meditations. She 
had quick parts and the liveliest of all imagi- 
nations, and the greatest difficulty I had to 
encounter in her tuition was to pin do'vn her 
mind to facts rather than allow it to mount 
speculation, and to tone it down, by system 
and regularity, into something resembling the 
ordinary feeling of the world in which she 
was to live. Neither did I find it easy to 
accomplish this — not so much from her indis- 
position to learn, as from my inability to teach. 
I was, myself, in the main, pretty much what 
I was endeavouring to teach her not to be. 
I often found myself an inhabitant of those 
unsubstantial and shadowy realms, into which 
I dissuaded her from continuing to penetrate, 
and* although I affected the sage in her pre- 
sence, in her absence I was by no means 
always up to the character. Perhaps she was 
herself to blame for this — but, at all events, I 
was too well satisfied of the fact, not to treat 
her errors with consideration. 
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It was now summer^ and we were on our 
summer tour, as the Great £ristan called it. 
In winter we always confined our performance 
to cities and the larger provincial towns, while, 
in summer, we wandered about through the 
country almost at random, and perfectly iude- 
pendent in our movements — since we had u 
conveyance of our own. It was a sort of 
caravan or show-box, on a large scale, con- 
trived by the ingenuity of the conjuror, ^ud 
was divided into compartments, which served 
us for the purposes of a house, as well as for 
the purposes of travel and exhibition. It was 
during these pleasant journeys that the heart 
and mind of the beautiful girl became more 
open to my - lessons and more trusting of 
myself. At such times we were not much 
inconvenienced by the presence of Kristan ; 
it was to him a period of license, and, so 
far as I could learn, he made the most of 
it. But although fond of -pleasure, he always 
managed to combine business with it as welL 
L 5 
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He was an adept in all games, of chance, and 
he nerer scrapled to engage in them, gene- 
rallj) by no means to his own loss. Whereyer 
he went he contrived to find associates for 
himself, for, he was just one of those fluent, 
a&ble, friendly, sort of individuals, who never 
think themselves in any body's way, and who 
make themselves welcome everywhere, by 
affecting to believe that they must Ibe sa 
But, independent of this easy confidence of 
manner, he sometimes occupied himself in 
pursuits which were more scientific than cre- 
ditable, and which he kept for the most part 
hermetically sealed from me, although I pretty 
well surmised their nature for all that. From 
time to time, and before I became aware of 
his intentions, ho had gleaned from mo a great 
part of my chemical and natural knowledge, 
and, thereby, he had gained many secrets 
which might prove highly perilous to the 
publio in unscrupulous hands. He had often 
hinted to me the profitable uses to which they 
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might be converted, but at I had always 
either tttrned a deaf ear to hia tuggettions, 
ot argued with him on the culpability of 
putting them into practical effect, he had 
giren oyer his temptations, but had set up 
for himself. He dealt liberally in philtres, 
love powders, and even in more dangerous 
matters, I thought, but as he cautiously con* 
cealed such proceedings from me, I could not 
accuse him where conviction was impossible. 
Of his lighter operations he made no secret, 
and he insisted that all he did was of a similar 
character. I was accustomed to see him 
practise his jugglery on languishing boom 
whose sweethearts had ruthlessly deserted 
them, and on forlorn milk-maidens who wished 
to convert a doubtful attachment into a real 
one. But the more recondite secrets of his new 
art he kept studiously away from me, and, if be 
practised them, as I had reason to suspect he 
did, he kept these mysterious -a vocations to 
himself, and appeared as much afraid that 
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I should gain a knowledge of them, as though 
I were a magistrate of the law which I was 
sometimes disposed to think he violated without 
scruple or remorse. Not that I was disap- 
pointed in him, however. Indeed, from my 
early knowledge of him, I should have been 
astonished to find him anything approaching 
to an honest man. But I could not venture 
to scrutinize his actions too narrowly ; ser- 
viceable as I was to him, he might fancy 
that the liberty of his own free will was 
sweeter than the gold I h;lped him to earn, 
and to quarrel with him was to .part from 
the Milenka, and this, even in idea, was to 
me of all punishments the most intolerable. 
Indeed, more than once, he hinted at this 
terrible consummation, and, high minded' as 
I thought myself to be, the terror caused by 
his threat (for to me it v/as one) cushioned 
my conscience more than it ought, and prompted 
me to bear with his proceedings, and even to 
listen to his remonstrance at iny prudery vvith 
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infinitely more temper and complacency than 
I otherwise would have done. 

" You are a good fellow and a clever fellow, 
Zenco," he said to me one day, '^ but you have 
too many scruples ever to rise in the world, 
and too little common sense to use the know- 
ledge you possess as you ouglit, if you wish to 
compel fortune to be more favorable to you 
than nature has been." 

" I do not understand you perfectly," I said. 

^^ You Uiean to say you will npt under- 
stand me," he answered, laugliing. 

^^ I moan what I say, neither more nor less," 
I said. 

^^Be it so; but you can understand this 
much, at least," he replied, ^'that much as 
I Value you friendship and assistance — 
and I do set a liigh value upon both — I v/ould 
sooner part company with you at once and 
for ever, than submit to have you either as 
a spy upon my motions or a censor of my 
acts." 
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'^ Let U0 diiscriminate a little^ my good friend 
Existan," I said to him^ rather cheerfully than 
otherwise. ^^ A man who sees another walking 
into a pitfally may warn him of his dangw 
without intruding on his privaey, or censuring 
his proceedings," 

^^Aye^ but I can manage to take care of 
myself. I hare always done so/' was his 
answer. 

"Up to the present moment you have 
escaped^ certainly/' was my sententious reply. 

'^ Escaped !" 

"Yes; consult your palm," said I, **and 
you will find that your whole life has been a 
series of escapes. But the vessel that gof9s too 
often to the fountain may return broken at last. 
It is a vulgar adage, and yet there is meaning 
in it too." 

He paused a moment, and looked a little 
blank at this unpleasant prophecy. 

"But what can I do after all?" ho said, 
at last. " People will employ me, and the 
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more secretly they do so, the better they 
pay," 

"But your earnings in your professional 
oalling ought to be sufficient for your wishes 
and enjoyments in a moderate way." 

" Pleasure is never moderate," he an- 
swered. 

" Then give it up," said I. 

" I have tried that too — and foiled," he said, 
laughing. "Men are ^ born with different 
tastes, different habits, and different feelings, 
my dear Zenco, and mine always led me 
towards a life of luxury and pleasure, by a 
train of reasoning, which, for the life of me, I 
never could resist. I ought to have been bom 
a great man, for I have all the expensive incli- 
nations proper to the class ; and as no one is 
ever benefitted by fighting against, his fiite, I am 
obliged to let nature have her way, although, 
as you say, my indulgence of her whims kas 
led me into some awkward scrapes in my time, 
and may lead me into more — but that I cannot 
help." 
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** You may compromise otherB, however/' I 
observed. 

" Whet I you fear for yourself^ do you ? I 
thought you noyer felt fear — I think I have 
heard you say so more than once." 

^^ You have heard me say that I feared not 
danger," I answered. 

" Well !" 

^^ But danger and disgrace are very different 
things. The man who might not fear to face a 
gquadron in the field, might yet tremble at the 
least look of the executioner." 

*^ Aptly answered, as usual," he said, ** and 
I will do my best to save both you and myself 
from any such unpleasant visitation. I hope 
the day may come when you will be more rea- 
sonable, Zenco, and in the mean time, as I do 
not interfere with your amuseiwcuts or avoca- 
tions, let me beg of you to extend the same 
indulgence to mine. Our friendihip and part- 
nership need not be rudely broken asunder 
because I cannot look at things through the eyes 
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of a philosopher, or you view them through 
those of a man of the world — ^and of common 
sense.' ^ 

He turned away as he concluded, and I 
saw no more of him for the remainder of the 
day. 

But his bints were not to be mistaken. I 
did not suppose that he would wiHingly part 
from me, but, at the same time, I knew not 
how far his passions might carry h^m. A pro- 
fligate is the last man in th'e world who can 
bear the eye of even the best meaning friend 
upon his acts, and if the Great Kristan did 
not rank in that objectionable category, I owed 
him many an apology, for I faithfully gave him 
credit for it. 

Meanwhile, my pupil and I benefitted by his 
frequent absences, whatever others might have 
done. In the morning we studied, in the 
afternoon we wandered together and conversed, 
and at night we performed, and enjoyed the 
applause we met with, the more, because we 
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reoeiyed it together. It was to me^ inUi the 
drftwbftcky J hare mentioned, a delioions life 
of ease and independence, made still more 
pleasant, by the feeling that I was earning her 
o<mfidence and affection, by increasing her 
powers and opening her mind. . I was a dwarf 
*-aye, but she nerer taunted me with my de- 
formity, or allowed it to influence her acts. 
Her smile was as sunny, her hflfnd as ready, 
her kindness as unraried to me, as if I were fm 
Apollo in form, and a Jore in power. She 
measured mo not by her eye, but with her 
heart, and, would, I believe, have preferred me 
to an Adonis, solely because she knew me to 
be honest, and felt me to be sincere. 

As yet, however, I had made no great way 
into her confidence in those particulars which 
I was most solicitous to learn. Was she, or 
was she not Kristan's daughter ? That was a 
point I was determined to know. I had 
strange misgivings on the subject ; I thought 
it impossiblo that so tyrannical a master should 
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feel the ties that bound him to a oreature so 
gentle and so pure, and as I never saw any 
relaxation of his stringent code, I argued my- 
self very strangely into the belief, that he had 
no natural right to ezeroiae it at all. 

After pondering on the matter for a long 
time, I thought the best thing I oould do to 
assure myself, was to solicit her oonfidence 
under the seal of secresy, and to leave it to 
herself whether her revealments should be 
complete. I w as not now a stranger, and she 
well knew that between her reputed father and 
myself no cordial sympathy existed ; I did not 
opnceal from her my detestation of his principles 
and my dislike to join in many of his acts* I 
drew a special line of demarcation between 
him and myself, in her mind, for how ootdd I 
hope to inculcate high and generous feelings, 
if I did not convince her that my own were of 
a similar stamp ? Or how could I induce her 
thoroughly to love virtue, unless I pm^ed 
myself of all collusion with the failings which 
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were too obvious and frequent to escape the 
notice of any one to whom they were so often 
and recklessly exposed as they were to her. 
Besides, I knew not how soon the Great 
Kristan, in the exercise of his private practices, 
might involve himself in a way to oblige him 
to make one of those sudden escapades which 
had, more than once, according to his own 
account, saved him from danger when nothing 
else could ; and, if he should be suddenly 
obliged to break up his present establishment 
and fly, with him would go the Milenka — my 
own hopes of happiness — and that secret 
history of crime which I had so obstinately 
resolved on unravelling, from the period when 
I had first heard it mooted between the con- 
spirators from my ambush in the hollow tree. 

While I was in this perplexed spirit, it 
happened that she and I met in the outer 
apartment of our travelling castle. It was a 
lovely morning, and she was habited for 
walking. She asked me to join her, and as 
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my mind was fully assured on the proper 
course of action to be pursued, I resolved to 
seize the occasion at once, as so fortunate a one 
might not always occur, 

" I am always happy to attend you, dearest 
Milenka," I said to her, in answer to her re- 
quest, " and never more than now, since it is 
you and your aflGairs who, at this moment, most 
occupy my thoughts/^ 

" You always think of me, dear Zenco," she 
answered," and always for my good." 

"Yes, but you must not quarrel with me, 
if, during our walk, I seek to become better 
acquainted with you than I have yet been," I 
said to her, gravely. 

" Can that be possible ?" she asked, with an 
aflfectionate smile. " I am sure you know my 
heart, and I think I can read yours." 

" Still there are secrets between us that 
must be revealed," I said. 

" Secrets, Zenco !" 

"Even so, Milenka," I replied. ^^Your 
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blufth tells me that I am right^ sod that ike 
eonfidenoe between us is not yet complete. Come 
then ; let us proceed on our walk, and hear 
what I hare to say before you answer 
further/' 

Awed by the unwonted gravity of my 
manner, she did not giye me a direct reply, 
but simply took the arm I offered her, and we 
proceeded on our stroll. 



*» 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



KECOLLECTIONfl. 



We proceeded together for some distance into 
tbe oountrj. Insensibly^ we had left the level 
path, and now wandered on at random amongst 
craga and rodks, for the country was wild and 
broken, although picturesque and pretty* At 
length we came to the half-dried^ bed of a 
mountain stream, the waters of which either 
lay is placid pools or were diminished in silrer 
threads as they wandered lazily on. 

The sun shone gloriously on water and rock, 
and my companion, with all the buoyant feeling 
of youth, was lost in admiration at eyerything. 
The small fish-fry that swam hither and thither 
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in myriads ; the bright dragon fly that skimmed 
over the surface of the stream, with its gos- 
samer wing and glowing back ; the king-fisher, 
who, frightened from his snug retreat, flashed 
along the bank like an emerald, and even the 
golden crested wren, who poured forth a flood 
of melody from his tiny throat, as he bustled 
in and out of the brushwood, and seemed hardly 
larger than a humble bee, save from the loud- 
ness of his song. 

When we had arrived thus far, I sat down on 
a large table-shaped rock that stood invitingly 
in the middle of the stream, and which 
was reached by stepping from stone to stone. 
Bye-the-way, I am here reminded that I forgot 
to say we were accompanied — indeed, I should 
rather say followed — by the always accommo- 
dating Bregzag ; who was by this time nearly 
as ardent an admirer of th^ Milenka as myself; 
nor should I, perhaps, be reminded of my 
omission did I not just now remember the 
striking contrast which they presented to me, 
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M I sat perched on my rock Oni looked at them. 
Glowing with health and exercise, with her 
simple summer hat thrown back, and her bright 
golden tresses floating free, the Milenka seemed 
the very incarnation of rustic beauty, save that 
the naturally graceful undulations of her flexi- 
ble form, and the spirituel cast of her features, 
entitled her to a loftier comparison ; while her 
almost equally guileless companion toiled after 
her for bare life, perspiring at every pore, but 
always ready to execute her commands, how- 
ever apparently impossible of achievement they 
might happen to be. Thus, she desired to 
possess a bunch of bramble-berries, which were 
far-and-away out of her own reach, but at her 
bidding the poor man plunged boldly and 
blindly amongst the briars, and came forth torn 
and bleeding, but still triumphantly Waving 
aloft the coveted prize. 

Again, she wished for a particularly large 
dragon-fly, not to injure but to examine, and 
which, poising on its wings over a pool, seemed 

VOL. I. H 
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only waiting to be caught. She mentioned her 
wish to her comrade, and he, stealing forward 
on tip- toe, his great eyes fixed on the insect, 
and his huge hands trembling with excitement 
suddenly grasps at the object of his desires — 
but, alas I there it is, as if transported by 
magic, at least a dozen yards ofi^, and again as 
stationary on its light wing as oyer, while its 
intended captor stands up to his knees in water, 
gazing hopelessly after it, and more disappointed 
at its escape than at his own involuntary im- 
mersion — while the merry, girlish laugh of the 
Milenka rings in his ear and displeases him a 
little, until he arrives dripping on the bank, 
and then her kindly, cordial sympathy consoles 
him, and he magnanimously professes himself 
ready to renew the venture, if she desires it. 
A third time, a young bird, scarcely fledged, 
and which had wandered away from the parent 
nest too soon, attracts her ; and, after a weary 
chase by the indefatigable Bregzag, it is caged 
in his hat, and transferred to her bosom, while 
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panting, but elated, she comes at length to me 
to exhibit her prize- 

*^ Sit down and rest yourself, Milenka," I 
said to her, as she stood by my side. 

^*But the air is so pleasant — the exercise is so 
delightful ! I only wish I could live here for 
ever," she said, as she took her station on the 
rock. 

*^ That is impossible, Milenka/' I went on in 
a studiously grave tone, ; "You were destined 
for other scenes, for better eiibrts than are in- 
cluded in a chase after an insect or a bird." 

« I, Zenco ?" 

" Yea, you. What have you got to show 
me?" 

' " A bird ! A young, beautiful bird," she 
answered ; holding up her trembling captive. 
" It is hardly fledged ; but when it is, I am 
sure it will be charming. I wonder what I shall 
do with it ?" 

" Can you hesitate ?" I replied. " Eestore 
it to liberty at once. Eemember you are a 
M 3 
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captive yourself^ and that your chains do not 
always sit easy on you.** 

^^ You are jesting, Zenoo/' die said, looking 
earnestly into my face. 

^^ On such a subject I eeuld not jest'" was 
my answer. 

" Then why do you call me a captive ?* 

" Give liberty to your pretty prisoner and I 
will tell you/* said I. 

She opened her palm without a murmur, and 
the bird flew away. 

**Now, show me your hand, Milenha." 

She did so immediately, looking a little 
terrified as I took it in mine. 

" You have seen me tell other people's for- 
tunes," I continued solemnly ; ^^ and now you 
shall hear your own. But I require candour, 
and I shall be sure to detect insincerity. Are 
you prepared to give me your confidence if I 
read these lines aright ?" 

^^ I," she thought a moment before she com- 
pleted the sentence, and then she said in a 
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lower tone ; ^^ Yes, you are my Mend, Zenoo — 
you have proved yourself to be so in a thousand 
ways ; I am ready to acknowledge — I will con- 
ceal nothing ; <mly — " 

^^ Make no reservation, dearest Milenka," I 
said, interrupting her ; ^^ the welfare of your 
future life may depend on your present frank- 
ness." 

She was silent. 

I took her small hand in mine again as I 
concluded, and although I could perceive that 
it trembled with emotion, I continued my 
examination of the delicate lines which inter'* 
sected the palm. After a time, I looked up, 
and saw that her eyes were fixed on me, while 
her lately glowing cheek was now pale, and her 
whole countenance betrayed a mixture of 
curiosity and terror. 

^^ Well, Zenco," she said, at last, ^^ what do 
you see ?'' 

" Just what I expected," was my answer ; 
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" mystery and crime. You are not what you 
seem.'' 

Her color deepened, and the band trembled 
more and more, but she was still silent. 

" You are not Kristan^s daughter — and, what 
is more, you know yourself that you are not," 
I continued. 

" Hush ! Zenco." 

She looked around in extreme terror, as if 
she expected the conjurer to start up and con- 
front us both. 

" Fear nothing, Milenka," I said, encourage- 
ingly ; * ' and, above all things, remember that 
you promised to be candid. See, eren Bregzag 
is under my spell — he sleeps." 

And so he did — but the weather and fatigue 
were the wizards that sent him into slumber, 
not I. But even this slight incident had its 
dramatic effect; she looked at the snoring 
Tibald, and then she smiled on me. This gave 
me greater courage to proceed. 
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" Confess," I said, ^^ that what I have said 
is true, and that you are not what you profess 
to be — the daughter of Kristan." 

"It is true^" she said, with a faltering 
voice. 

" I thought so." 

" But, dear,* dear Zenco, do not betray me. 
He would kill me — he has threatened to do so 
often, if ever — " 

She paused again and hesitated. 

" If ever you acknowledged that you were 
stolen from your real home by his instru- 
mentality, and reared in falsehood and obscurity, 
in order to conceal his villany. Is it not so ?" 

" I — I believe that you are right," said the 
agitated creature, wonderingly. 

" One more question, dear Milenka," I said, 
pressing the hand I held. " Do you not believe 
—or, rather, are you not assured, that I love 
you as a brother — that I feel all the interest of 
the nearest and dearest relative in your welfare ? 
— and that I would dare much, suflfer much, to 
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ihield you from harm and estabtifiAi you in your 
ngbti?" 

<< I do belieye it — I am oonvincod of it/' #be 
answered, with all her warm heart shinirg 
through her glistening eyes. ^^ I should be tiie 
most ungrateful ereature that ever lived to 
think otherwise.'' 

<^Tou are disposed to trust me perfectly,, 
then ?" 

" Perfectly." 

^^ Sit down again by my side/' for, in her 
agitation, she had risen to her feet, ^^ and let 
me hear a true history of your whole life. It 
will save my art the trouble of calculation, 
and I wish to confirm my own discoveries by 
your remembrances. I^ow begin." 

'^ It-i-it is a dream to me, Zenco," she said, 
pausing, and putting her hand to her brow. 

^^ B^late the dream." 

She thought seriously for a moment or two, 
and then she said — 

^^I perfectly remember the time when I 
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liyed in a gr^at house, and was attended by 
servants, who were dressed in a bright litery 
of green and gold. I do not think I am mis- 
taken in that." 

" Go on." 

^' I had a father — a real father, then, and a 
mother. I am sure she was my mother, ZenoO| 
for I Used to oall her so. On that point I do 
not think I am mistaken either." 

"You are not," I said, decidedly. "Pro- 
ceed." 

" I had an uncle, too— but I do not remem- 
ber him so well," 

" What wai his name ?" 

" Alas ! I do not remember that \ I do not 
even recollect my own." 

" Try to recall him, however," said I. " Was 
he a tall man, with dark, curled hair, coal 
black eyes, and a harsh voice ?' 

" He was — ^he was," she exclaimed, in a 
voice of extreme wonder. " You present hin^ 
to my mind perfectly. Yes — I remember that 

H 6 
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I disliked his oomingy beoauBO ho frightened 
me.^^ 

'^ Ab well he might, Milenka. Proceed with 
your story .'^ 

^^ Ah ! I am sure I shall make mistakes.'* 

" I will correct you. Go on," I said, en- 
couragingly. 

^^My memory is all confused," said she, 
putting her hand to her brow, hesitating a 
minute or two to think. She then resumed — 
^^ I recollect having been brought to take leave 
of my mother. She was dead I was told, and 
even now I can well remember how icy cold 
her face was when I was made to stoop down 
and kiss her cheek, for the last time. I was 
dressed in black, also, I recollect, and for a 
period — but I cannot rc^call liow long, I did not 
again see my father." 

** Ilad you a brother or sister ?" 

** I should think not. I never heard of 
them." 

** And your father ?" 
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*^He came back, but he looked very pale— 
I can perfectly remember that, for I know how 
much I pitied him. I heard the servants say 
that he was dying — dying of a broken heart, 
for the loss of my mother." 

" And did he die, Milenka ?" 

" Yes — ^but not at home ; not in the house I 
lived in, at least. He went to travel, I think 
— to travel for his health, I believe, but I do 
not positively know." 

" Did you see your uncle after that ?" 

" Oh I yes — frequently. I saw a great deal 
of him, after I was told that my father was 
dead, and that I should see him no more." 

" Well, MUenka ?" 

She paused a long time. 

"It is there — about that period, I mean — 
that my real dream, or what appears such to 
me, Zenco, begins," she said, at last ; " for I 
awoke one morning, and I was altogether in a 
strange place, and surrounded by persons 
different from those I was accustomed to see.'-' 
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^^ Ko doabty'^ I 0aid ; ^^ it waa thea yoa fiist 
Bftw ExiAtaii, waB it not ?' 

^^How do you know that?' she inquired, 
haitily. '' Did he teU you V 

^^ He I no ; but it is known to me nevertbe* 
leas/' I answered, oracularly. ^^ I am right, 
am I not ?'' 

^^ You are, certainly ; it is as you say," she 
replied, in childish amazement at my wonderful 
amount of knowledge. 

*^ What happened then, Milenka ?'' I de- 
manded. ^^ Although it is hardly requisite to 
ask you, for I see it written here^^^ and again I 
directed my earnest regards to her rosy palm. 

*^ There, Zenco I / see nothing but some 
zig-zag lines, which I can make nothing of," 
she said, in increasing wonder, and fixed her 
dilated blue eyes on her open hand. 

^^ Well, listen then, and correct me if I am 
wrong or where I may happen to be so," I said, 
with great gravity. 

<* I will" 
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'^ When you first saw Existan, it was in a 
strange lonely place, and you were permitted 
to see or converse with nobody but him ?" 

^^ You forget the great stupid girl, Teresa, 
Zenco," she said. 

'^ No, no, Milenka, I do not forget Teresa,'' I 
answered, carelessly ; '^ but she was merely a 
servant hired to attend upon you, and selected 
from the most stupid and ignorant of her 
class ^" 

" Just so ; she was very stupid." 

^^ While Kristan was her employer, and the 
person who exercised unlimited authority over 
both you and her. Was it not so ?" 

"It is quite true." 

"Well, after a time — two or three years, 
perhaps — you were shifted to another house, 
and then you were moved about frequently." 

" Yes ; but before that poor Teresa left us ; 
she was ordered away." 

"Just so." 
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^^ She and her master, you know, quarrelled 
because she loved me, and said that so much 
confinement was killing me." 

^^You are quite right/' I said, authorita- 
tively ; ^^ about this time it was that you were 
desired to call Kristan father P^ 

" Oh I long before that, Zonco." 

** Was it ? Perhaps so ; but you were cer- 
tainly commanded by him to do so from that 
time forth, and threatened with severe punish- 
ment if you refused, or if you ever disclosed to 
any one the secret which you are now telling 
me." 

** But — but you will never betray me, Zcuco?" 
she said, confidently, extending to me the small 
right hand I had just dropped. 

** Never — to him, at all events, dear 
Milenka," was my ready response. 

" Yes, Zonco," she went on, in a low, appre- 
hensive whisper; **ho threatened me even 
Vfiihdeathj if I ever told the real truth regarding 
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him and myself. I tremble to think^ Zenoo," 
and she really did so, ''what may happen 
should he ever learn " 

"Dismiss that idea altogether from your 
mind," I said, interrupting her ; *' he is power- 
less to injure you so long as you are under my 
protection." 

"Willingly, then, I would remain under 
your protection for ever, dear Zenco," she said 
in a tone of affectionate simplicity that went to 
my heart; " for ever since I have known you 
I have grown wiser -and better every day I 
live." 

"Nevertheless," I went on, "it is necessary 
to keep him completely ignorant of all that you 
have revealed to me. We must appear still to 
each other, in his presence, just what we were 
before, neither more nor less." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, Zenco," she 
answered, more cheerfully ; "for ho is terrible 
in his anger." 

" Not to me," I said ; " but prudence and a 
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proper regard for the fature demande that we 
shonld be cautioiui. Aad now, Mttenkay let 
me hear the rest of your story ?' 

^^It if easy to tell it,^' she replied; ^^we 
travelled somewhere — ^into Bohemia, I think it 
was — and there I was taught, by degrees, to 
read and write, and to dance and sing. By 
degrees, too, I was allowed to appear abroad, 
and, finally, I was made to sing before the 
people — ^but I never liked it, Zenco, as you 
know, and even now I would not do so, if I could 
refuse. It was a happy day for me, as well as a 
fortunate one, when you joined us, for up to 
that period I had no one to speak to. But do 
you know, Zenco," she said, mysteriously, ^^ I 
think he fears you." 

^^ And so he ought, Milenka," I said, 
solemnly ; ^^ he cannot help it." 

*' Cannot ?" 

^^ No ; I am his evil genius." 

** Heavens !" 

^^ Do not shrink from me, or tremble, dearest 



Milenka,'' said I to hiBr^ soothingly^ for my 
voice and manner terrified her greatly. " If I 
am his evil genius, I am also your good one." 

^* Cm you be both, Zenoo ?" 

^^ Ask your own heart, dear girl, and let it 
answer for me," I said, quietly. " May not 
Heaven, in its wisdom, select an instrument to 
protect the good and to punish the wicked at 
the same time ?" 

*^ Alas I Zenco," she said, feelingly ; " even 
if he Iws injured me, I do not wish him ill." 

" Nor I," was my response. ** His fate is 
in his own hands as all men's are. He has 
erred deeply — ^knowingly, and he shall have 
time and opportunity for repentance ; but woe 
to him, and double woe, if he should not take 
advantage of it. Now listen to me still." 

" I will— I do." 

^^ What has now passed between us must not 
be even whispered to the wind," I said gravely ; 
<< because although I fear not Kristan, there 
are others before whom I might tremble — not 
for myself but you." 
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^^ I will be cautious^ Zenoo, never fear/' she 
saidy hastily. 

^^ I have full confidence that you will,^' I 
answered, readily. ^^ I haye implicit trust in 
your prudence, aflfection, and good faith, 
Milenka." 

" You may — I hope you may, Zenco." 

*^ And I am sure of it," I went on. " You 
have the courage of an upright heart, that can 
keep its own good counsel — even should trial 
or temptation assail or endeavour to weaken it. 
There is no fear if yon only follow my advice, 
and treat your reputed father with the same 
submission and respect that you have always 
hitherto donis." 

" I will — surely I will. I dare not do other- 
wise." 

^^ Leave, then, the rest to me," I said, con- 
fidently ; " I shall never require you to do any 
thing that can bring a blush to your cheek, or 
a pang to your heart. Night and day your 
welfare shall be my dearest thought, my 
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greatest pleasure ; and should Heaven, in its 
own good time, and by my hand, raise for you 
better friends and fairer fortunes, all the return 
I shall ask for my service and affection, is to 
know that you are happy, and to feel that I was 
the instrument to make you so. But see, 
Bregzag wakes ; our conversation is over — the 
charm is done." 

In point of fact, Bregzag did open his heavy 
eyes at the moment, and on perceiving us look- 
ing at him he started to his feet, looking, in 
his confusion and hurry, not unlike one who 
had been suddenly let loose from the spell of a 
conjurer. When he joined us, however, there 
was no remark made, or joke passed on his 
somnolency, and, happy to escape the expected 
raillery, he quietly took his place in our 
train. 

As we returned home, I saw by the grave 
and thoughtful air of the beautiful girl that 
our extraordinary conversation had made a deep 
impression oti her. 
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I was a little uneasy^ I confess, to witness 
the first meeting between her and Kristan, 
after what had passed between us ; but I had 
a great deal of confidence in her natural good 
sense ; and, as her manner was always timid 
and subdued in his presence, I had little reason 
to fear that any additional marks or tokens of 
apprehension which she might exhibit would 
lead him to suspect that she had betrayed the 
secret, on which he had often assured her, her 
own life was to hang. 
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